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e ons Log On 


U.S. Brokers Start to Target Continent 


By John Tagliabue 

' New York Times Service 

LONDON t-t Alan En glish has an 
addiction, and he is not ashamed to 
- discuss it. 

“I log on every day, sometimes 
’ from the office, in the mo rning jn 
the evening,” said Mr. English, 53, a 
computer consultant, who is- -still 
* hooked a year and ahalf after he began 


“Some day si don't trade, same days I 
trade four or five times a day:*' 

Mr. English is one of a growing 
number of Europeans with on-line 
investment fever. After years ofbedng 
coddled by cradle-to-grave social se- 
curity systems, Europeans are being 

urged to take a larger hand m p lanning 

their financial futures. The result is a 
stock market boom, and as Web surf- . 
mg gains popularity across Europe, 
more and more people are logging on 
to shop for financial products, re- 
trieving detailed financial informa- 
tion and buying and selling shares. 

Compared with the United States, 
where about 20 percent of all stock 
trades are entered over the Internet, 
the movement in Europe is still in its 
infancy . But as the trend gathers pace, 
American Internet brokers have be- 
gun moving into Britain and increas- 
ingly are setting their sights on the 
Continent as well. 

Their arrival poses a challenge for 
fledgling European on-line trading 
firms — operations whose ambitions 

are for the moment limited to national 

markets, in contrast to the global am- 
bitions of their American competit- 


ors. Analysts expect the arrival of the 
Americans to accelerate vast changes 
in die securities business that are 
already under way here as Europe 
forges itself into a single market. 

Nowhere is the tread more apparent 
than in Britain. . In April, Charles 
Schwab Carp, started an on-line trad- 
ing service, and in June, the E- Trade 
Group, based in California, announced 
a joint venture with a British partner, 
as well as licensing agreements in 
Germany. Other Internet brokers, such 
as Ameritrade and DU Direct, are 
studying moves to catch up. 

American brokers, »nnw compet- 
itive pressure back borne that is driving 
down profit margins, are being drawn 
to the lucrative potential of Europe, 
where the idea of a discount broker is 
still rather novel, said Stephen Eckett, 
the. author of “Investing Online,” a 
guide to Internet investment. 

Mr. Eckett said that fees at full- 
service brokers in Britain for the pur- 
chase of $10,000 of stock in a British 
company would- amount to about 
$120, while the going commission for 
making a similar trade on the World 
Wide Web qonld be as low as $9. 

Though European investors can 
already use U.S. on-line brokers to buy 
shares in die United States, toe Amer- 
ican companies do not actively pro- 
mote tfris business for fear of rankling 
European securities regulators. Thus, 
at the start, the American on-line 
brokers operating in Europe, like 
Schwab, are offering their customers 
die chance to trade only on individual 

See TRADERS, Page 13 


A Test for Ulster Loyalists 

.Gloom (Seated ^Tragedy of 3 Children 
Dims Orangemen’s Boisterous Resistance 


name from William of Orange, also 

known as William ID, the Protestant 

Those disputed Protestant Orange king of England, who drove the Catholic 
Order parades shown each year on tele- James Qfrom Ireland in 1690. 


Loyal Orange Institution, derives its 
name from William of Orange, also 


vision news as they pass through angry 
Roman Catholic neighborhoods in 
Northern Ireland are not just parades. 
They are loyalty tests that force Prot- 


Since its founding in 1795, the order 
has dedicated itself to what it describes 
as the defense of Protestant culture from 
destruction or absorption by “papists,*’ 


estant politicians and others in the Prot- Irish nationalists and terrorists. 

. * . . i _ ar. A ui_. v w.t . l 


eszant community Jo take a stand for the 
Orangemen or against them — tire only 
fitwo choices permitted. 

• “Against* has been too risky an op- 
tion for most, and the Orange ■ ■ 
Order always got its way, until NI 
tins month. 

In the face of Orange threats 


or the Although Northern Ireland (1.6 mti- 
: only lion people) is roughly 60 percent Prot- 
estant and Protestant politicians have 
n op- wielded vastly superior political power 
■ ■ - — for 70 years. Orange Order lead- 

NEWS ers still believe that their coro- 
ANATVQK mum ties have been targeted by 
ATKUvl g ig Catholics for a form of “ethnic 




(o“ paralyze’* the province, which have cle ans i n g.” 

typically prompted the police and the When Orangemen aren't marching, 
govern m e n t there to capitulate to their they are meeting in hundreds of 
dpmands. the authorities called the Or- ftatcxnal lodges across the province, st- 
ance bluff and stood firm. tending lodge events and outings and 

* Men the Orange Order refused to generally behaving like ordinary 
call off its mob action in Portadown people. They do love a parade, and 
after the firebombing of the home of a hundreds come off without incident 
Catholic mother, which killed her three .every year, with bands, picnics and 
children, many traditional supporters of happy children, like the Fourth of July, 
tfie Order, including one of its own Tne trouble comes in certain 
cfumlains and the top Protestant leader areas— like the Garvaghy Road in 
iBNorthem Ireland, abandoned the Or- Dnuncree parish in Portadown, where 
angemen in revulsion. the rentes cross into Catholic areas. 

■ Now, the “siege of Drumcrce,” the Then, fee Orange Order’s siege men- 
Orangernen’s defiant staad against a ban tality produces something [darker — 
an their planned march from their church marches of “triumphalism,” according 
.siDrumcree parish into a Cithohc quarter to Catholics; acts of resistance, accord- 
.a?Ponadown, has all bur collapsed. ing to the Orangemen. 


iBNorthem Ireland, abandoned the Or- 
angemen in revulsion. 

Now, the “siege of Drumoee,” the 


’j?Poradown, has all bur collapsed. ing to the Orangemen. 

. So, perhaps, has the Orange grro on 1 remember two years ago this month 
Ptotestant politics in Northern Ireland- being escorted to the Orange Order 
If so, the r-hanct * c for the success of command center in the church at a sim- 
representative democracy there will be ilar siege of Drumcree, where a per- 
ehhanced. fectiy reasonable-looking school teach- 

■ So, too, will the chances for peace. „ „ 

.The Orange Order, also known as the See PARADES, Page 7 
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Victims lying on the coast of Papua New Guinea after tidal waves caused by a quake devastated their village. 

Tsunamis Pound Papua New Guinea 

More Than 1,000 Feared Dead as 3 Tidal Waves Obliterate Villages 


Reuters 

PORT MORESBY, Papua New 
Guinea — More than 1,000 people were 
feared dead Sunday after three tidal 
waves destroyed villages on the north- 
west roast of Papua New Guinea, 
sweeping hundreds to their deaths and 
leaving thousands homeless. 

More than 700 people were con- 
finned dead, Roman Catholic officials 
in the town of Aitape said. 

On Sunday, rescuers continued drag- 
ging bloated bodies from- toe -Sissano 
lagoon, which was littered with 
splintered remains of huts that once 
made up several villages on its shores. 

Villagers living along the lagoon had 
nowhere to run when toe massive tidal 
waves caused by an offshore earthquake 
swept out of the darkness and destroyed 


their beachfront homes Friday night. 

Geological centers in Hawaii and 
Australia, which monitored toe quake, 
said it measured 7.0 on the Richter scale 
in the Bismarck Sea off Papua New 
Guinea's northwest coast. 

Survivors said first their homes 
trembled as the earthquake shook the 
seabed. Then they beard a roar like a jet 
fighter landing. 

Three huge waves, the last and largest 
estimated at 10 meters (33 feet) high, 
swept men, women and children into toe 
sea. 

“We just saw the sea rise up and it 
came toward toe village and we had to 
run for our lives,” said Paul Saroya, 
who lost eight members of his family. 

Many of toe villages on toe sliver 
of land that separates toe lagoon from 


Indonesian President 
Knocks on U.S. Door 


By Keith B. Richburg 

Washington Post Service 

JAKARTA — Two months after taking power in a country 
gripped by political and economic crisis. Preside uiB. 3. Habibie 
is considering running for a full terra as president next year and 
wants to seal his legitimacy with an official visit to Washington 
and a White House meeting with President Bill Clinton. 

Jn an interview, Mr. Habibie said he had not been invited to 
make an official visit to the United States, but had conveyed 
his * ‘dream ’ ’ to toe U.S. deputy Treasury secretary , Lawrence 
Summers, and toe U.S. assistant secretary of state for East 
Asian and Pacific affairs, Stanley Roth. 

"If I ever have the chance,” he said, “toe first country I’m 
going to visit must be and will be the United States of America.” 
He said die purpose of a visit would be “to underline how deep 
our gratitude is'' for American economic assistance. . 

Mr. Habibie claimed to be making some progress in easing 
Indonesia’s economic crisis. But he played down the need to 
restore the nation’s important ethnic Chinese business com- 
munity. which was devastated by recent riots, and said the 
continued collapse of toe Indonesian currency, toe rupiah, 
was now mainly due to outside factors, such as the weakness 
of toe Japanese economy and the weakening of Asian trade. 

* ‘This is a sickness of interdependency among natio n s," he 
said. 

After almost two months in office, toe loquacious and 
See HABIBIE, Page 7 





Anger Rips Nigeria’s Sacred Traditions 


Mr. Habibie showing off one of a pair of locally made 
shoes he bought in Jakarta for the equivalent of $2.70. 


AGENDA 


By Roger Cohen 

■ New York Tones Service 

ABEOKUTA, Nigeria — Beneath 
chaos of Nigeria lie the African 
anchors of custom and tribal tradition. 
But the shattering of a taboo here in the 
hometown of the late opposition leader, 
Moshood Abiola, has suggested that 
even these bulwarks are vulnerable to 
the country’s angry mood. 

• Ah that remains of the sacred palace 

of the current king of the area’s Yoruba 
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tribe is a blackened ruin, stripped of its 
crown, its valuable- books and other 
treasures. After the death in detention of 
Mr. Abiola on July 7, thousands of 
people stormed and ransacked toe build- 
ing- 

The king “was a father figure to 
Abiola," said Toye Coker, a lawyer and 
local dignitary, “so we cannot under- 
stand this blind rage. 1 ’ 

“Once respect for elders is forgotten, 
and tradition," the lawyer added, “you 
are nowhere, neither here nor there, ami 
yon are floating dangerously. That is 
Nigeria’s condition today.” 

Two other lessee palaces were also 
destroyed during days of rioting that 
have now calmed. But a dusk-to-dawn 
curfew remains in place, as does a burn- 
ing anger at toe death of Mr. Abiola, who 
endowed mosques, schools and other 
insti tutions here after rising from the 
poverty into which he had been bom. 

The anger of Abeokuta. which is also 
the hometown of toe writer and Nobel 
laureate, Wole Soyinka, takes several 
forms: that of ardent reformers against 
toe annulment of the 1993 presi d ential 
election that Mr. Abiola had appeared set 

to win: that of toe myriad poor against 
wealthy citizens like toe king, and, most 


explosively, that of the area’s dominant 
Yoruba tribe against its perceived ethnic 
enemies in northern Nigeria. 

Cobbled together by toe British co- 
lonialists in 1914, Nigeria is an am- 
bitious creation, bringing together more 
than 200 ethnic groups. 

Since independence in 1960. it has 
fought a civil war, in Biafra. in which a 
million people died over an attempt by 
the eastern Ibo tribe to secede. Today it 
is toe Yoruba of the southwest — Mr. 
Abiola ‘s tribe — who most pressingly 
question their place in Africa’s most 
populous nation. 

At toe Baptist Boys High School, 
founded by American missionaries in 
1923 and attended by Mr. Abiola, the 
principal, Gbolahan Aroyeun, talked 
with cool indignation of Nigeria as an 
exhausted experiment, a railed state 
ready to be dismantled. 

‘ T now favor Yoruba separation from 
Nigeria,” Mr. Aroyeun, sitting in an 
office with a photograph of Mr. Abiola 
outside toe door. “Itismipossibleto live 
in a country where only certain citizens 
can aspire to toe highest office. Yet here, 
one or two ethnic groups feel it is their 

See NIGERIA, Page 7 


Israel and Palestinians Resume Talks 


TEL AVIV (Reuters) — Israel and 
toe Palestinians began their first di- 
rect negotiations in 16 months on 
Sunday and agreed to further talks. 

“We discussed all outstanding is- 
sues over toe past three hours," a Pal- 
estinian Authority official. Mahmoud 
Abbas, said after meeting with the Is- 
raeli defense minister, Yitzhak Mor- 
dechai. “We went in-depth in to these 
issues. We agreed to continue the fol- 
low-up in order to listen to toe ideas." 

Mr. Mordechai said toe talks would 
“focus in coming days on toe central 
issues and to look for solutions to bridge 
the gap” between the two sides." 

Negotiations have been stuck since 
Israel broke ground on a Jewish set- 
tlement in Arab East Jerusalem in 
March 1997. 
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SMILES — Mark O’Meara lin- 
ing up a putt in his victory Sun- 
day at the British Open. Page 18. 


the sea have completely disappeared. 

The Australian Defense Force, which 
is helping in the rescue operation, es- 
timates 6,000 people arc homeless. 
Some 10,000 people lived in the area. 

Rescuers used helicopters and speed- 
boats to ferry toe injured to toe Aitape 

S tal, which also was used as a make- 
morgue. Health officials at Aitape 
said most of toe injured had suffered 
multiple fractures or gashes when they 
were thrown against trees and debris. 

Hospitals in Aitape and Vanimo, toe 
capital of West Sepik, were becoming 
full, rescuers said, adding that toe most 
seriously injured were being airlifted to 
a larger hospital in Wewak, about 140 
kilometers (90 miles) east of Aitape. 

Prime Minister Bill Skate visited the 
devastated area Sunday. 


Dozens Die 
As a Town 
In Kosovo 
Is Ensnared 

2 Sides Claim Control 
As Conflict Intensifies 
And Hundreds Flee 

CmpM by OtrSufi from DapuKtes 

PRISTINA, Y ugoslavia — H undreds 
of Serbian troops battled secessionist 
guerrillas for control of a town in centra] 
Kosovo on Sunday. 

Both sides claimed that they con- 
trolled most of toe town of Orahovac, 
about 50 kilometers (30 miles) south- 
west of Pristina, but explosions and 
machine-guo fire echoed throughout 
surrounding hills and several buildings 
burned intensely. Orahovac, with a nor- 
mal population of 20,000. is the largest 
town yet caught in toe five-month ethnic 
conflict. 

Reporters on the scene said it was not 
clear whether either force controlled toe 
town amid the house-to-house fighting 
and shelling in one of the largest battles 
so far in Kosovo, in which toe Kosovo 
Liberation Army, an ethnic Albanian 
rebel group, is fighting for indepen- 
dence. 

Agence France-Presse reported that 
at least 1 10 people were killed Saturday 
and Sunday. The most serious clash was 
early Saturday, when a group of around 
1 ,000 separatists tried to enter Kosovo 
from neighboring Albania, where 
Yugoslavia says they are trained. At 
least 90 were killed, according to 
sources in Pristina. 

At least 20 separatists were killed 
overnight in three further clashes with 
Yugoslav Army border guards in the 
same region, around Djeravica, the 
Pristina sources said. 

Yugoslav Army sources put Satur- 
day's death toll at 30. They said toe dead 
all wore toe uniform of the -Kosovo 
Liberation Army. 

If confirmed, the larger death toll 
would bring to more than 460 toe num- 
ber of people killed in clashes between 
the separatists and Yugoslav forces in 
Kosovo since February. Thousands 
more have fled their homes. 

Witnesses said hundreds of refugees 
from nearby villages were fleeing the 

See KOSOVO, Page 7 


Judge Stubs 
Secondhand 
Smoke’s Big 
Cancer Link 


By John Schwartz 

Washington Pivt Sen ice 

WASHINGTON — A federal judge 
has ruled that the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency wrongly declared 
secondhand tobacco smoke a dangerous 
carcinogen in a landmark 1993 report, a 
decision that could imperil hundreds of 
local and regional ordinances banning 
indoor smoking. 

The controversial report concluded 
that environmental tobacco smoke is a 
Class A carcinogen, as hazardous as 
radon and responsible for some 3,000 
lung cancer deaths each year. The to- 
bacco industry promptly sued in federal 
court to force toe study to be withdrawn, 
arguing that toe agency ignored accep- 
ted scientific and statistical practices in 
making its risk assessment — a con- 
tention that was also made by many 
independent scientists. 

After five years of court pleadings 
and deliberations, a U.S. District Court 
judge. Thomas Osteen of the Middle 
District of North Carolina, ultimately 
agreed with toe industry. He issued his 
opinion late Friday. 

Carol Browner, administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, said 
in an interview that the opinion was 
disturbing because “it’s so widely ac- 
cepted that secondhand smoke causes 
very real problems for kids and adults. 
Protecting people from the health haz- 
ards of secondhand smoke should be a 
national imperative." 

Ms. Browner said the administration 
would almost certainly appeal the de- 
cision. 

Michael York, an attorney for the 
cigarette giant Philip Morris Cos., 
called Judge Osteen’s decision “a very 
important ruling” that could force the 
agency to reverse its stand on second- 
hand smoke. 

"Now it will be up to toe agency to 
re-examine all of toe relevant studies 
and make the honest determination that 
the statistical correlations are extremely 
weak,” he said, to justify that second- 
hand smoke is a Class A human car- 
cinogen. 

Reports on the effects of secondhand 
smoke have long been controversial. 

See SMOKE, Page 7 
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PAGE TWO 


Paris Fashion/ Fall-Winter Collections 

Another Goal for the French 
As Gaultier’s Couture Scores 



' 



By Suzy Menkes 

International Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — It was the sexiest, sleekest, chic- 
est trench coat ever to have entered high 
fashion's war zone. And with it, designer 
Jean Paul Gaultier reclaimed lost territory 
for the French- 

The cheers that rang out for Gaultier, as the 
fall- winter haute couture shows opened Sunday, 
were a recognition that Paris has a new vigor and 
energy. Call it the World Cup effect or just an 
unexpected upsurge of Gallic optimism. But sud- 
denly, Anglo-Saxon designers who were brought 
in to invigorate flagging French fashion look like 
yesterday's news. 

In fact, Alexander McQueen, who brought 
bows and arrows out on the runway far his 
Givenchy show, shot himself in the foot His 
overelaborate presentation — all cascading water 
and rain forest backdrop — looked not only like a 
costume party, but a familiar one. 

Behind the new upbeat spirit is a practical 
change. High fashion's rating body has opened 
up its calendar to a wider category of designers, 
bending the rules to invite those who do not have 
the vast studios and specialist staff that kept haute 
couture in the bands of a few august names. 

Designers tike Gaultier and Thierry Mugler, 
who come from high-end ready-to-wear, have 
been joined by thirty somethings who make vir- 
tual couture: clothes that are executed partly by 
hand, using some of the traditional techniques, 
but by designers with a modern outlook who 
expect fashion to correspond to the real world. 

The cheers that rose to a crescendo for Gaultier 
applauded a rite of passage by the designer from 
virtual couture to the real thing. 

The eternal bad-boy designer, who once 
thumbed his nose at the fashion establishment, 
showed a powerful collection that expressed the 
essence of what people want from new couture: 
realistic outfits mat still catch die glamour and 
magic of high fashion, combining rigorous tech- 
nique with a rich and witty imagination. 

That is what Gaultier polled off in SO outfits in 
a show thar closed with a bridal couple in his-and- 
her Aran knit outfits. That, like so much of the 
show, was anod to Yves Stunt Laurent and a 
knitted wedding dress he made in his salad days. 

From die same source, but shown with a subtle 
update and a modem edge, were the trench coat- 
dress, where the bolero slipped off to reveal a 
stinky dress, and leather biker jackets that Saint 
Lament introduced to a stunned couture world 40 
years ago. Gaultier gave back his leather couture 
glamour by mixing it with feathers. 

“Elegance, a real Parisian elegance, that's what I 
was thinking about,” said Gaultier backstage, tak- 
ing a bug from Pierre Beige. Sainrl-aurenfs partner, 
who continues to deny persistent Paris nuncas that 
Gaultier might one day take over YSL couture. 

In his fourth couture collection. Gaultier made 
the complex seem easy and the everyday seem 
special. He took the sportswear that everyone 
wears and typical symbols from his own col- 
lections and gave them a lift to couture leveL That 
meant a long skinny kilt, giving a slender sil- 
houette, and a blouson jacket for volume. And the 
sweater-and-slrirt look he had shown in ready-to- 
wear was reworked as a knit with a Nordic pattern 
picked out in beads. 

E ACH piece seemed to have been thought 
out carefully, in tins innovative collec- 
tion, where there was rarely anything 
outrd or unwearable. 

Givenchy's Amazonian jungle scenario, with 
water tumbling through a tropical rain forest at 
the end of his runway, was already a bad sign that 
McQueen was continuing with the extravaganza 
show pioneered by John Galliano. 

In fact, one of the problems with the show was 
that some of its most striking outfits — filigree- 
lace coats made out of leather and bias-cut 
dresses embroidered with irises — were rem- 
iniscent of tilings Galliano has done for Dior. 

The snappiest outfits had McQueen's sharp, 
hard-edged signature, but they were familiar from 
his own shows: leather suits pieced together like 
geometric patchworks; all-in-one tailored overalls 
and pantsuits. The newer lotos were often elegant, 
especially the wrap coats* cuddled to the body and 
beued at the hips. But this style was almost too 
backward-looking, as if McQueen had been trawl- 
ing through the archives of fashion history. 

There is no denying how hard McQueen had 
worked at every last detail and if you want 
showmanship, he certainly delivered, from the 
entrance of a scantily clad maiden in flower- 
strewn sheer dress, though the closing episodes of 
the Amazonian soap opera. The clothes featured 
trophy birds dangling from a bell tike dead 


budgerigars, and Big Chief feathered headdresses 
that looked like a quiver fid] of arrows. 

But Gaultier's snow proved how much smarter 
it looks now to focus on great clothes, rather than 
showbiz. 

Didier Grumbach, tire new president of the 
Cbambre Syndicate de la Couture Paris ienne. is 
adamanr that new blood must be brought into high 
fashion. But there are now three different tiers of 
designers: the pure couture of Chanel, Dior, 
Lacroix, Ungaro and Valentino — who have se- 
rious studios and big bucks; smaller stndios dealing 
in “nouvelle couture,” which — tike the cuisine 
— is tighter, uses fewer rich ingredients; and others 
who just plant themselves on the calendar. 

Ironically, the new arrivals seem mostly to be 
designers who want to return to the traditional 
purpose of couture: to serve a private clientele. 

'Hie team leader of these client-pleasing 
shows, done with a light touch and some mod- 
ernist details, is Dominique Strop. He showed a 
nicely judged collection in harvest festival colors 
— from berry red to wine and mushroom beige. 
The silhouette was slim but given volume with a 
fox collar here and a wait of chiffon cape, with the 
sudden swirl of cloak and the blouson tops that 
seem to be a trend of these early shows. 

What lighted np the show? Hologramprints on 
bustiers and stardust silver embroidery. But it was 
hard to look at such a collection after Gaultier's 
presentation without finding it risk-free and clas- 
sical. 

T HE Brazilian designer Ocimar Versolato 
moved ahead in bis collection of linear 
silhouettes and modernist effects, like 
plaques of embroidery. The designer's 
former look, under his own label and far Lanvin, 
was for more sensual and glamorous fashion, but 
be is now trying to push his image forward. Thar 
meant working through the modernist fashion 
oeuvre — here. Japanese-inspired folds and un- 
scrolling pieces at the back like vertical obi sashes; 
there, geometric cutouts opening windows on the 
body and recalling Pierre Cardin in the 1960s. 

Although this was not a mold-breaking col- 
lection, Versolato has accepted the first principle 
of millennium fashion: it proceeds from fabric 
research. Intriguing materials included silk 
fluffed to resemble fur. a papery lattice, metallic 
fringes and eyelets set with mirror embroidery. 

Christophe Rouxd, 33. can best be described 
as a deb's delight His collection of short flirty 
dresses and romantic Renaissance coats was 
clearly destined for those young French women 
— with a generous allowance from Papa and a 
generous figure (merci, maman! ) — who hold 
dances in the family's ancestral chateau. What 
could be more appropriate than a soothing even- 
ing dress with flaring sleeves and a simple runic 
and pants outfit for the next day's reception? All 
this dressmaker-to-the-upper-cnist stuff was 
paraded to a violinist playing Bach. 

Regular couture designers are understandably 
doubtful about the promotion by the Chambre 
Syndicate of designers who are muddying the 
definition of what is haute couture. 

“We mustn’t confuse couturiers and coutur- 
ieres," said Jean-Jacques Picart of Christian 
Lacroix using the French word to describe a 
dressmaker. 

“Just because someone can make a nice dress 
in crepe de chine, it doesn’t mean that they are 
doing couture,” he said. 

At Chanel, Karl Lagerfeld also cried to define 
haute couture: “For me, it has to be something I 
can’t do in ready-to-wear — it’s tills kind of 
craftsmanship,” he said, showing a lightweight 
leather skirt stitched in separated panels. 

Yet there does seem to be a market out there for 
“demi couture” — designers who operate like 
the dressmakers of the past. On Tuesday — off 
the official list — Stephane Saunier, 30. will 
present a collection in his tiny salon in the Place 
Vendome. He has been financed by one of his 
clients and will show what he calls “le cMc 
francais": suits in a beady cocktail of colors with 
pink and green marabou feathers wafting above 
s agar-pink suits and useful draped dresses. 
Saunier formerly worked with Stepbane RoUand, 
31. who shows his first tine for Jean-Louis Sc her - 
rer on Monday. 

Among these young fogies creating the eternal 
click-clack high-heeled elegant Parisieone, there 
are modernists. Pascal Humbert, who named as a 
painter and a theater designer, shows his works of 
art on Tuesday. And Viktor & Rolf, a Dutch duo, 
whose conceptual fashion has previously been 
displayed in an galleries, are staging a show. 
Their previous work has included the ultimate in 
virtual reality couture: a perfume bottle that is 
only packaging, no content. Two hundred have 
bear sold so far. 
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4 Elegance . , a real Parisian elegance, that’s 
what I was thinking about,' said Jean 
Paul Gaultier after his show Sunday. 
Gaultier’s slinky trench dress with 
detachable bolero, top ; draped dress with 
trophy birds dangling from the belt from 
Alexander McQueen’s haute couture 
collection for Givenchy, which featured 
an Amazonian rainforest as backdrop. 



In Iran, an Evolution 
Amid Muted Applause 


By Elain e Sciolino 

New York Tones Service 


TEHRAN — In early July, just as 

Iranian officials were about to set ablaze 

more than 100,000 pounds of seized 
drugs as part of a much publicized anti- 
drug spectacle, a s mall group in the 
audience began clapping and whis tlin g 
when President Mohammed K hatami 
stepped up to the lectern. 

In some quarters io Iran, clapping and 

whistling are considered un-Istemic be- 
havior, an alien import from the West- 
So a rival group tried to drown out the 
sounds with salutes to the prophet Mo- 
hammed and his descendants. 

As the clapping and whistling and 
saluting grew louder, tempers grew 
shorter and fists started flying. And in 
full view of the president, visiting UN 
officials, die diplomatic corps and thou- 
sands of guests, security forces had to 


is the fledgling “civil society” 
of Iran where almost two decades after 
the 1979 Islamic revolution, religious 
strictures still dominate and repression 
can be swift but where com p e ting 
voices increasingly are heard. 

In August, it will be one- year since 
Mr. Khatami assumed the presidency, 
rolling into office in an upset victory on 
a ticket that promised the rule of law. 
expanded freedoms and the creation of a 
social and political environment that 
would make people believe — as they 
did in the early years of the revolution 
— that they had a stake in their conn- 
try’s future. 

Since then, Mr. Khatami has trans- 
formed the public debate over basic 
political issues, lifted restrictions on 
publishing, filmmaking and the news 
media, solidified relations with the Gulf 
Arabs and the Europeans and reached 
out — though only rhetorically — to the 
United States. 

Bnt Mr. Khatami, a cleric who pro- 
claims fidelity to Iran's Islamic con- 
stitution, finds himself fighting battles 
with political and religious enemies to 
keep his pro gram s alive and his allies in 
office. 

Uoder the constitution, the spiritual 
leader of Iran, Ayatollah Sayed Ali 
Khamenei, controls tire armed forces, 
die security and intelligence services, 
radio and television and the judiciary. 

Mr. Khatami is also struggling to 
satisfy a population whose per-capita 
income is about one-third of what it was 
two decades ago under the monarchy 
that preceded the Islamic Revolution. 
This comes at a time when the dramatic 
, deptine in the, pppe. of -pULi.-^i wfejph 
accounts for £5percent of jfcan!s. haid- 
currency earnings •— - and thepancjty,of 
foreign investment have blocked, any 
meaningful economic expansion. 

Even Mr. Khatami’s closest aides 
openly acknowledge the problems. 

“Many of the levers ox power are not 
in the hands of the president and sinoe 
his rivals had a bitter defeat when he was 
elected and are holding some of the 
most powerful positions, they’re not 
giving him any help,” Mohammed Ali 
Abtahi, Mr. Khatami's closest personal 
adviser, said in an interview. 

“Compounding the problem is that 
many of the 20 million people who 
voted for him don't understand his Km . 
itarinns and are demanding speed and 
action. Some of them don’teven believe 
in religion or the constitution. So we’re 
caught between fascism and anarchy.” 

In contrast to earlier times when 
many political battles were fought in 
secret, tensions in the system now play 
out much more openly. 

The recently completed court hear- 
ings in the graft trial of the mayor of 
Tehran, Gbolam-Hossein Karbascbi, 
was televised in full — the first time a 
trial had been broadcast — and watched 
in restaurants, teahouses and airport 
lounges. Ordinary Iranians sat riveted to 
their television sets until 2 or 3 in the 
morning, exposed for the first time to a 
legal system in which the judge, who 
has yet to announce the verdict, is pros- 
ecutor and jury as well. 

The parliamentary debate that ousted 
Interior Minister Abdullah Nonri in 
June was broadcast live on radio and 
later shown on television. 

hi this environment, social and polit- 
ical liberalization seems uneven. 


Despite all the emphasis on the rule of 
law, Mohses Saidzadeh, an outspoken 
midlevel cleric who has written ^nd 
spoken extensively on the rights, of 
women, was arrested at his hoznq. in 
early July- 

In the preceding weeks. Mr. Sakfc- 
adeh had written articles opposing bills 
in the Parliament that would ban the 
publication of photos of unveiled wo^£ 
en in the press and ban male doctor 
from treating female pa ti ent s. Evea 
more daring was an article be wrote 
declaring that laws that deprive women 
of their rights stem from incorrect in- 
terpretations of Islamic law. His wife 
was given no reason for his arrest. 

The tension between the impulse to 
appear modern and die desire to remain 
faithful to ideals inherited from the rev- 
olution plays out in other ways. 

Managers of Tehran's best hotels are 
industriously renovating for wfaar they 
hope will be an invasion of American 
tourists. But certain rooms are still used 
occasionally for interrogating political 
prisoners. 

Conservative clerics rail ax the evils 
of “cultural invasion” from abroad. 
But even many religious families have 
bought satellite dishes (still officially 
banned), a small Tehran hotel plays 
“Santa Claus Is Coming to Tone”* 
when callers are put on hold, andr 
bootleg videos of “Titanic” sell for Igss 
than $3 on the streets. 

The political terrain is so transformed 
— at least on the surface — -that some of 
the same people who took die most 
urcompromising stances during th e 
early years of the revolution — con- 
fiscating private property and castig- 
ating politicians who preached tolerance 
— are now backing Mr. Khatami's line 
about the importance of the rule oflaw. 

That metamorphosis from revolu- 
tionary purism to reform in the name of 
, creating a civil society has been par-, 
ticnlariy dramatic for the founders, of 
Jameah. the liveliest and boldest drily 
newspaper in Iran and one that is em- 
blematic of the changes in intellectual 
life since the election of Mr. Khatami. 

Masha Hah S hams ol-Vaezin, the 40- 
year-old editor, served as the first editor 
of the rigidly Islamic daily Kayhan un- 
der the revolution. Mohsen Sazegara, 
the publisher, was a leading member ofr 
Iran’s Revolutionary Guards. . W 

Last February, after raising $100,000 
and raking out a bank loan, they began 
publishing Jameah in a white, Calif pr- 
nia-style villa with an unused swim- 
ming pool and state-of-the-art com- 
puters. 

-yu*,Tbe ; paper, ran. a, three-part interview 
■ vrithtAobas Amir Enrezam, a former 
y .gffipi%L: freed after serving 15 years; in 
.prison as an American spy, who talked 
about torture in the prison system and the 
need to separate religion from politic^. 

Jameah was the first to report a 
closed-door speech of the commander 
of the Revolutionary Guards in which 
be vowed to “cut the necks and 
tongues” of political opponents. ; 

It regularly publishes front-page pic- 
tures — in color — that celebrate what it 
calls “the joy of life” — village wom£n 
taking presents to neighbors, two wom- 
en fanners smiling as they harvest 
wheat, a field of flowers in spring. - 

But in June a court revoked its W 
cense. What was particularly offensive ‘ 
to the authorities, Mr. Shams ol-Vaetin 
said, were photographs chat were de- 
clared “immoral,” a report that pris- 
oners must pay four times the market 
price for eggs, a satirical column that 
made fun of various clerics and political 
figures, and the publication of rite 
speech by the commander of die Rev- 
olutionary Guards. 1 

The two men have appealed and have 
been allowed to continue .publishing 
pending a final verdict They have also 
been granted permits to publish under a 
different name. ) 

“We are a test case of bo* much 
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Shams ol-Vaezin said. “I call it a 
hot test of democracy.*' -<» 

But some avid readers of Jameah ex- 
press disappointment that since the re- 
vocation of its license, the paper has 
taken fewer risks and lost its cutting eid^ 
— another illustration, they say, of SB 
country 's larger political battle with high 
stakes and an unpredictable e nding , n 
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WEATHER 


Egypt Tries to Lure Back Tourists 

CAIRO (AFP) — Tourism Minister Mamdub Beltagui 
inaugurated a monthlong tourism and shopping festival in 
Cairo and the Red Sea resort of Hurghada on Sunday. 

Prices of hotels, transportation and goods have been slashed 
for the first-ever shopping month here in hopes of drawing the 
foreign tourists who have avoided Egypt since 58 foreigners 
and four Egyptians were massacred by Islamic militants in 
Luxor in November. 

Stores are reducing their prices from 10 to 50 percent, while 
the cost of spending a nigh; at an Egyptian hotel has been 
halved- In addition, tourists will be reimbursed for the money 
they spend on valued-added tax on their purchases. 

Iran Will Issue Visas at Its Airport 

TEHRAN (Reuters) — Iran will soon issue 72-hour visas at 
Tehran's Mehrabad airport to foreign businessmen arriving at 
the invitation of local companies, press reports said Sunday. 

The move is designed to encourage foreign trade, now 
frequently hindered by tiroe-consoming and cumbersome visa 
procedures. 

This Week’ s Holidays 

Banking and government offices will be closed or services 
curtailed in die following countries and their dependencies 
this week because of national and religious holidays: 

MONDAY: Botswana. Co l o m bo, iapan- 

TUESDAY; Belgium. Botswana. Guam, ftww Rico. 

WEDNESDAY: Gambia Sw aziland. 

THURSDAY: Egypt Libya. 

FRIDAY: Batuau. Saudi Atabia Vtseneb- 

SATURD AY: Cosa Rie*. Cob*. Eqoannal Guinea. Pueno Wco. T«u»ta. 

Swpb J J>. Morgan. Bloomberg, Remm. ' 
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After Chief Justice’s Ruling, He Moves Swiftly on Bodyguards 


POLITICAL NOTES 


John M.Bxoder 

New York Thnes Service 


UTILE ROCK. Arkansas — Pres- 
" idem B£B Clinic® was in his home state 
of Arkansas over the weekend, bat the 
•" man who had for months stood at his 
shoulder, charged with protectiim the 
■ - president’s life, was not. 

Larry Cockell, foe Secret Service 
' -■ 'agent who . heads .foe- president’s rao- 
^xectrve detail, was convened to remain 
■' in W ashington awaiting a summons to 
' - appear before a grand jury investigating 
' -whether Mr. Clinton had carried on a 
sexual affair with Monica Le winsky , a 
•■-■former White House intern, and then, 
-lied about it. 

By hanging Mr. Cockell and seven 


other Secret Service agents to foeFed- 
oal .Courthouse in - Washington, foe 
. ■ Whitewater independent counsel, Ken- 
neth Stair, made apowerfnl legal state- 
ment, visibly do all, about the authority 
of his office. 

And whBe it is hazudous to predict 
the course of any investigation, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Starr is entering a de- 
cisive phase of the inquiry. 

Much of the legal underbrush that 
hindered foe independent counsel's in- 
vestigation for most -of. this year has 
been removed, clearing foe way for Mr. 
Starr to move quickly to finish foe in- 
quiry. 

Although questions remain on law- . 
y ex-client privilege and the assertion of 
a broad new privilege governing Secret 


Service testimony, prosecutors now 
havean opportunity to question officials 
and agents of the Secret Service about 
what they may have seen ox heard re- 
garding President Clinton and Ms. Lew- 
insky. 

Still unresolved is foe question of 
whether — and under what terms— Mr. 
Clinton himself might answer questions 
about* his relationship with Ms. Lew- 


a week of legal maneuvering, 
Mr. Starr won the right Friday to sum- 
mon Mr. Cockell andseven other Secret 
Service agents before a grand jury to 


A Rethink on Adultery 

Pentagon Iffeighs Less Serious Punishment 


By Steven Lee Myers 

. , New Yeti Times Service , - - 

WASHINGTON — Officials at the 
' - Pentagon have proposed downgrading 
i the crime of adultery in foe military’s 
• ' justice system, a recognition that; in at 
'-least some ways, the military world 
should not really be so dif fere n t from 
• - foe civilian^ officials said. 

After a year of internal debate, a 
•- committee appointed by Defense Sec- 
’ retary W illiam Cohen 'has drafted 
-•'changes to foe Manual for Courts Mar- 
rial that would result in fewer pros- 
ecutions and impose a less serious dts- 
• charge upon convictions, officials said. 

* The proposed changes have stirred 
opposition within the armed services, 

■ where some officers view than as a 
direct challenge to military discipline, 

■ and foe report could still be blocked 

."■ After foe Pentagon’s general counsel, 

- Judith Miller, outlined the proposals to 
*' representatives of foefouraimedservices 

tins month, the Marine Corns, in par- 
ticular, otybeted strongly, officials said. 
•' “A lot of people reel this sends the 

- wrong -signal,'’ rare military officer- 
said, Speaking, like the others, on foe 

? condition of anonymity. 

Adultery would remain a crime under 


the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
just as it r emains a trime on the books in 
roughly half foe states, but foe proposed 


in which adultery should be prosecuted 
Officers could still face digmigsai if 
convicted by a court-martial, but new 
rules would urge commanders to file 
charges only when the adultery has dis- 


tanrilitaiy writ, officials said. The roles 
would also discourage prosecutions far 
adulterous affairs that occurred long ago 
and have no bearing on current service. 

. Fes* enlisted personnel, foe maximum 
punishment fora conviction of adultery 
would be reduced to a bad conduct 
discharge, instead of the more serious 
dishonorable discharge, which revokes 
all benefits. .... 

The proposals are an outgrowth of 
controversies involving sexual behavior 
that have buffeted the military, including 
the discharge from foe airforce of First 
IJectenamKeDyFlinn for lying about an 
affair with foe husband of an enlisted 
subordinate and foe furor over an affair 
by General Joseph Ralston, also of foe 
air force, with a civilian in the 1980s.' 

Public disclosure last year of the affair 
derailed General Ralston's chance to be 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Away From Politics 


• Twenty New York OtypoScenreii 
have been pulled off active duty for 
what mvesbgators said was atiecade- 
old scam by veteran officer ^ &bbkept 
a room in a Manhattan brtfoel where 
they got free sex in reward- for not 
arresting prostitutes. ’ (NYT) 

•Taunts and pleas for tolerance 
greeted about 90 white supremacist 
Aryan Nations members who 
marched through Coenr d’Alene, a 
northern Idaho resort town. They 
were escorted by policemen in riot 
gear. (AP) 


• Four teenagers were .arrested in 
shootings at a Vietnamese restaurant 

.•-and* karaoke bar- in Tacoma, Wash- 
^in^ton^ thar killed five people- and 

•' Woonaadfive others. The ages of foe 
shspects'ranged from 16 to 1 9- (AP) 

• A small flotilla of Cuban exfles has 

sailed near foe Commimist-controlled 
island nation to pay tribute to dozens 
of people, frying to flee the country, 
who drowned suiter their boats were 
rammed by Cuban government ves- 
sels. Pilots dropped smoke markers 
over foe sites. (AP) 


testify in foe Lewinsky rnaiter. The chief 
justice of foe United States, William 
Rehnquist, rejected a plea by foe Justice 
Department to shield foe agents from 
questioning. 

Two current Secret Service officers 
and one recently retired officer, Robert 
Ferguson, testified Friday. Mr. Cockell 
waned for hours but was excused with- 
out being questioned. 

The chief justice said the Supreme 
Court might yet decide to hear foe 
Jostice Department's appeal of lower 
court rulings that denied an adminis- 
tration claim that Secret Service per- 
sonnel are protected from having to 
testify regarding foe president by a 
“protective function privilege." 

Mr. Stair’s inquiry has disrupted life 
at the White House in ways large and 
small over foe last four years. Last 
week, Mr. Starr struck at the innermost 
circle of those around the president, foe 
Secret Service agents who provide a 24- 
hour, flesh-and-bonc shield against po- 
tential harm. 

Mr. Cockell, who in February won 
foe most prestigious job in the Secret 
Service as head of the presidential de- 
tail, has been reassigned to office duties 
until his testimony has ended. 

While foe Secret Service and foe 
White House said that Mr. Cockell and 
the other agents would comply with foe 
subpoenas, there was little disguising 
the resentment felt at the interruption of 
what has been Mr. CockeH’s unblem- 
ished 17-year career, which included 
duty guarding Presidents Ronald Re- 
agan and George Bush. 

Mr. Clinton said Friday that it would 
be inappropriate for him to comment on 
foe Secret Service subpoenas and the 
reassignment of Mr. Cockell. 

But said that foe president was 
seething at what he considers a violation 
of foe close and confidential relation- 
ship he most have with those assigned to 
guard Him. 

One Democratic ally of foe president 
said that Mr. Clinton believed foe sub- 
poenas woe a vindictive act by Mr. 
Starr, designed to emhanaM foe pres- 
ident and humiliate the Secret Service, 
and he predicted a strong public .back-' 
lash ' against Mr. StamMr. ; Stair .has 
denied any political motives, saying he 
seeks only “the truth." 

With foe testimony of foe agents se- 
cured, Mr. Stair is moving to complete 
the questioning of central witnesses. 

Linda Tripp, who secretly tape-re- 
corded hours of frank conversations 
with Ms. Lewinsky, has spent much of 
foe past three weeks before foe grand 
jury and is expected to return. 


BOOKS 


THE WAY I FOUND HER 

By Rose Tremain. 359 pages* $25. Farrar 
Straus Giroux. 

‘Reviewed by Carolyn See. 

T HIS is summer literature for smart 
people, a beautiful and subtle nar- 
rative cast in the form of a murder mys- 
tery, where every sentence in the first 
half of the novel sms up something im- 
portant in the second h?u£ where almost 
every paragraph alludes to other novels 
(Dostoyevsky’s “Crime and Punish- 
ment" or Alaio-Foanuer's “Le Grand 
Meaulnes”), where existentialism is 
condemned as a “pass6” philosophy in 
foe opening chapters but governs the 
chokes of most of the characters by foe 
end, and — finally — where Paris is 
Used by the author as almost a new city, 
i place of mdescribable beauty and nos- 
talgia but seen with new eyes, rescued 
from clidte, becoming again foe one 
place on Earth where dreams stand at 
^east a chance of coming tine. 

'■ The new eyes belong to Lewis Little, a 

precocious 1 3-year-old who is taken off 
to Paris for foe summer by his mother, 
Alice, who has Landed a job there trans- 
lating a novel. Thinking back on how to 


begin this story be's telling us, Lewis 
remembers the cross-channel plane. A 
passenger in close proximity to Alice 
becomes so unnerved by her beauty that 
he manages to explode his package of 
airline peanuts. It’s an apt metaphor for 
all that follows: Things that look most 
harmless and inoffensive often exist un- 
der great, invisible pressure; press on 
anything hard enough and it is likely to 
explode in your grip. 

Nothing could seem more inoffens- 
ive, uneventful and even boring than foe 
summer that awaits Lewis. The novelist 
whose works his mother will be trans- 
lating, Valentina Gavrilovich, writes 
faux-medieval trash, the kind of book 
with knights-errant and heroines with 
low-cat bodices, junk-lit that makes a lot 
of money but is beneath foe notice of a 
boy like Lewis, who is a math whiz, 
chess nnt and philosophy buff, a little 
guy who describes a bunch of infants on 
that first London-Paris airplane as "a 
gaggleofbabies, mewling." He’s lonely 
and soon sees that his mother has taken 
him to Paris only to ignore him. He’s 
supposed to go out and “play" for hours 
on rad while translator and novelist get 
on with the grown-up business ax hand. 

The world where Lewis finds himself 


is strange in every particular. Valentina 
lives alone in a spacious, luxurious 
apartment filled with an objects and 
polished marble floors. The writer her- 
self is exotic and larger than life. She’s 
41, very ample and dresses in brightly 
colored silks with matching sandalk 
She's rich and mysterious. Her parents 
were poor immigrants from Russia, and 
she carries a few incongruous tendrils 
from her past along with ben a mother 
with a mouthful of broken teeth, an ex- 
husband who is a desperately poor poet 
and crazy to boot, 

Lewis tries, as we all do, to make a 
coherent pattern of the universe he finds 
himself in. He’s reading his two summer 
books, he’s pondering “existential 
choice” and what that might mean — 
and then Valentina disappears. No one 
seems to care very much. If she is to be 
found, he must be the one to find her. 

This is a literary puzzle where every 
sentence counts as mystery, as art: The 
plotting here is as elegant as arecurring 
pattern in an excellent piece of silk. But 
the story is also drenched in tenderness 
and affection. 


Carolyn See reviews books regularly 
for The Washington Post. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

- N any Hall of Fame, some 
L players are obvious candi- 
a tyc for induction as soon as 


senberg of Boca Raton, 
orida, who recently had bis 
hh birthday, is in this cat- 
•ory and is to be inducted 
to foe Bridge Hall of Fame 
is month in Chicago. His 
potentials include five world 
tampionship titles in foe 
straoda Bowl series and foe 
le of Grand Master. 

The most important deal of 
s career is shown in foe dia- 
It was the penultimate 
4 rhe 1979 world ebam- 
> fvthtp final against Italy, 
e Italians had trailed by 66 
ps with 13 deals re m ai n ing, 
r had cut foe margin to 17 
mlfg largely to foe efforts or 
: great Giorgio Belladonna, 
ifong desperately for one 
ne tide. TbeVugrapfa audi- 
ce knew that Italy was 
dy to gab* 10 imps on *be 


last board, so the title was on 
foetine. 

Both North-South pans 
readied three no-trump, and in 
the closed ro«n Belladonna as 
West Led a club: down two. In 
his room, dubs had not been 
bid, but when Eisenberg was 
West, with the auction shown, 
he naturally led a heart. ;• 
South was Soldano De 
Falco, and he won with the 
heart Hang and led foe spade 
jade for a finesse. Eisenberg's 

NORTH 

* A 10 8 

OQ 

0 72 

* — 


WEST 
♦ — 

0»83 
O — 
*Q103 


EAST 
AQ7 
0— . 

0 104 3 

♦ 2 


SOUTH 

• — 

02 

4 J9 8 . 
* JS 


partner, in foe East position, 
.was Eddie Kan tar, and he 
could have settled the issue by 
winning and playing clubs. 
But as be was equally in foe 
dark about the club position 
he allowed the spade jack to 
win. 

Sooth led to the spade king 
and, on finding the bad split, 
gave up on spades. He lea the 
diam ond queen, which was 
covered by the king and ace. 
He led a heart, and West took 
the ace and now led a chib, 
sure that his partner held the 
ace. East won and returned a 
dob, and after winning with 
thenine Eisenberg was on lead 
in the position shown at left. 

Instead Eisenberg led a 
heart to dummy's queen and 
East had no choice bur to give 
up his remaining club. South 
cashed foe spade ace and took 
a successful diamond jack but 
had to concede foe other fear 
down one. 

De Falco could have given 
himself a better chance, after 
winning the heart queen, by 


taking a diamond finesse im- 
mediately. Kantar would 
have had to sacrifice his dia- 
mond 10 under the jack to 
avoid an endplay and give bis 
partner the last two tricks. 

And foe Americans won 
foe title by five imps, 
foe closest margin in foe his- 
tory of world championship 
play. 

NORTH 
* AK10862 
9QJUJ 
+ Q72 

*K 


WEST 

43 

OA9B73 
0 65 

* Q M 3 5 3 


EASTfD) 
4Q754 
085 
0 K1043 
4 A 4 3 


sours 

4 J9 
OK43 
O A J 9 8 
+ JB78 

East tod West were vulnerable. 
Tie bidding: 

East Smtb West Nor* 

Pass Ptm Pass 1 4 

2* pass 3 4 

2 N.T. Pass 3 NT. 


Black Troops Hailed 
In Civil War Statue 

WASHINGTON — The crowd 
could not wait As dedication cere- 
monies for the new national memorial 
to black Civil War troops dragged on, 
foe crowd surged ferwaro, reaching out 
to touch a gun, foot or head of the statue 
depicting foe courage of those soldi era 
ana sailors who fought for the Union. 

They bad waited through two hours 
of speeches, songs and prayers for foe 
chance to see and then caress foe 
statue, “The Spirit of Freedom.” at 
foe African-American Civil War Me- 
morial in the Shaw neighborhood of 
Washington. Some people said their 
families had waited for more than a 
century for public recognition of foe 
contribution of foe black troops to foe 
Union victory. 

Paid for by private funds and built 
through a coalition of local business 
and community organizations, the 
$2.6 million memorial is scheduled to 
be completed on Veterans Day, when 
several walls of engraved names of 
more than 208,000 troops and their 
white officers will be ready. (WP) 

A Clinton Pep Talk 

LITTLE ROCK. Arkansas — In a 
highly partisan pep talk for his home 
state Democrats, President Bill Clin- 
ton bashed foe Republican-controlled 
Congress for opposing “our whole 
agenda.” 

“It’s unbelievable,” an animated 
Mr. Clinton said Saturday about Re- 
publican efforts to stop his program 
for putting additional police officers 
on the streets even as crime rates falL 

Appearing at a morning meeting of 
the Arkansas State Democratic Com- 
mittee, Mr. Clinton said Democrats 



The newly unveiled “Spirit of Freedom” memorial in Washington. 


need to find not just good candidates 
but candidates with good ideas. 

The president cited changes his ad- 
ministration has fought for against Re- 
publican opposition since 1993. He 
mentioned the Democrats’ efforts in 
support of new school buildings and 
smaller classes, a cleaner environment 
and a health care patient's bill of 
rights. (AP) 


Quote /Unquote 

John KoteUy, lawyer for Larry 
Cockell, presidential security official 
subpoenaed to testify in the Monica 
Lewinsky case: “This is a difficult 
thing for him to do. His training is such 
that he does not talk about the pres- 
ident.” (AP) 


Tough Times Drive Out U.S. Farmers 

Crisis Is Worse Than in 1980s, North Dakota Official Says 


By Pam Belluck 

Sew York Tunes Service 

BUXTON, North Dakota 
— “Times are so tough,” 
says a sign ar foe Buxton grain 
elevator, foe closest thing to a 
public square in a pin-dot 
prairie tows like this, “that 
even foe people who don’t 
intend to pay aren’t buy- 


Weot led Ae fawn seven. 


rug. 

It is abit of black humor in 
this. dusty ^ ''half-mile hamlet, 
but these days there are not 
many people laughing. 

Take Rem Eliason, 55, a 
farmer all his life. Stoic in the 
style of foe Northern Plains, 
Mr. Eliason lost a battle with 
his composure the other day 
as he was forced to sell off 
every piece of farm equip- 
ment he owned and surrender 
to the idea that he would nev- 
er again run foe farm his fa- 
ther started when foe century 
was young. 

“I loved my job," said Mr. 
Eliason, his eyes misting as 
he watched auctioneers in his 
sun-scorched farm yard 
hawking his red wheat swath- 
er, his giant combine, his 
rugged little crop sprayer. 
“It’s in your blood. I always 
said if I could make a dollar 
over expenses and living, I’d 
have a good year. But last 
year I lost over $100,000. 
You’re not going to make it 
that way. And I couldn’t.” 

Mr. Eliason’s plight is be- 
coming crushing] y familiar 
across the Northern Plains 
this year, as a withering com- 
bination of bad weather and 
stunting economic conditions 
is driving farmers off the land 
in North Dakota, South 
Dakota and parts of Min- 
nesota and Montana. 

Plummeting grain prices 
fueled by increasing foreign 
competition have farmers 
struggling to keep afloat, es- 
pecially when the cost of 
equipment and fertilizer is 
higher than ever. Farmers 
have yet to recover from sev- 
eral years of floods and soggy 
fields that have saddled wheat 
and barley crops with dis- 
eases like scab and its cor- 
rosive by-product, vomi tox- 
in. And deregulation, in the 
form of Congress’s 1996 
farm bill, is phasing out the 
farmers’ safety net, foe sub- 
sidies when prices fell below 
target levels and the automat- 
ic disaster aid when crops fal- 
ter. 

“We have farmers going 
broke eu masse,” said Roger 
Johnson, foe North Dakota 
agriculture commissioner. 
Although some farmers have 
managed to survive and even 
do well, he said the problems 
were the worst he had ever 
seen in foe state, including foe 
farm crisis of foe 1980s. 
“Today, farmers just don’t 
see a future they are really 
attracted to in agriculture. 
The continuation of this will 
simply be emptying out foe 
countryside.” 

Small towns, which have 
long been facing a gradual 
hemorrhage of people to foe 
cities, are fearful their Main 
Streets will shut down. Busi- 
nesses that revolve around 
agriculture are beginning to 


wobble. Sales are down at 
farm equipment dealers, and 
rural h anks are being parsi- 
monious, afraid that declin- 
ing farm incomes will 
dampen laud prices and make 
for riskier loans. 

Now legislators in Wash- 
ington are wrangling with a 
raft of proposals for emer- 
gency aid and long-term solu- 
tions for the Northern Plains, 
a bumpy process wifo Demo- 
crats pressing for restoring 
some strands of foe safety net 
and Republicans arguing 
against subsidies and for in- 
creasing export markets. At 
foe same time, there are signs 
of subtler agricultural distress 
in other crops and other 
states: low prices for com and 
hogs in foe Midwest due to 
less demand from Asia's 
struggling economy, and 
drought-driven growing 
problems for cotton in the 
South. 

“The financial security of 
foe farm nationwide is not 
real strong,” said Bill Bie- 
deimaim, vice president and 
director of research at All- 
endale Inc., an agricultural 
economic research and 
brokerage firm in McHenry, 
Illinois. “There’s no way you 
can keep producing com or 
wheat at today's price and 
make money. Cattle — you 
should will those to foe son- 
in-law you don't like. And foe 
same wifo hogs. With soy- 
beans, you can break even.” 

North Dakota has been hit 
foe hardest In the last two 
years, according to foe North 
Dakota office of the Farm 
Service Agency, 2,5 1 1 wheat 
and cattle fanners have fol- 
ded, and an additional 1,807 
are expected to quit this year, 
leaving only about 26,700 
farmers in this heavily ag- 
ricultural state. Farm income 
has nose-dived 98 percent in 
foe state to 515 million in 
1997 from $764 million in 
1996, the Department of 
Commerce said. 

The problem is especially 
acute here in the Red River 
Valley, celebrated for its rich, 
grain-growing soil. Condi- 
tions keep farmers hand- 
cuffed to wheat. So they are 
seeing no benefits from foe 
1996 Freedom to Farm Act. 
which was intended to let 
farmers choose which crops 
to plant and lessen farmers’ 
reliance on government. 

"It truly is the Freedom to 
Fail Act,” said Brian Berg, 
46, from Hope, about 30 
miles (50 kilometers) south- 
west of Buxton, who quit 
cattle farming last summei 
and is still looking for work. 

And fanners here bristle as 
they see truck after truck of 
wheat and other crops driving 
into North Dakota from 
Canada, a reminder of how 
subsidized farmers in other 
countries have been able to 
sell their crops under the 
noses of American growers. 

“It’s killing us,” said Con- 
rad Hapka, 65, who in April 
folded his family’s century- 
old wheat and potato farm ’in 
Argyle, Minnesota, on foe 
other side of foe Red River, 
faced with a wheat crop that 
cost him $6 a bushel to grow. 


but netted him only $3 on foe 
market. 

■ U.S. to Buy Wheat 

Citing a “dangerous mo- 
ment” for hard-pressed 
American farmers, President 
Bill Clinton announced that 
foe government would buy 
wheat worth $250 million to 
boost farmers’ prices. The As- 
sociated Press reported from 


Washington. The wheat will 
be donated as humanitarian re- 
lief in Sudan and elsewhere. 

Mr. Clinton said Saturday 
that foe government would 
purchase within days 80 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, or 
about 2.5 million tons, which 
be said could lift prices as 
much as 13 cents a bushel A 
bushel of, wheat ■ sells for 
about $2.75- 
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Japanese Candidates Sound Alike in Pledging to Be Different 

All 3 Reject the Incumbent’s Economic Policy 


Reuters 

TOKYO — A week after voters pun- 
ished Japan's prime minister for his 
economic policies, three candidates for 
his job vowed Sunday to cut taxes and to 
deal sternly with banks carrying bad 
loans. 

The three candidates — the foreign 
minister, Keizo Obuchi; a former chief 
cabinet secretary, Seiroku Kajiyama; 
and the health minister, Junichiro Ko- 
izumi, who joined the race on Saturday 
— debated one another twice on na- 
tional television. 

All three said they would break with 
the economic program of the outgoing 

Main Cargo Handler 
Starts to Recover at 
Hong Kong Airport 

Reuters 

HONG KONG — Hong Kong's main 
air cargo operator lifted its embargo on 
most imports and exports Sunday and 
resumed eye rations at half speed after 
13 days of chaos at the city's new $20 
billion airport 

Hong Kong Air Cargo Terminals 
Ltd., which handles about 80 percent of 
the air cargo through this Asian regional 
hub, had moved only perishable goods 
and urgent medical supplies since July 
10, due to an anay of problems at its $1 
billion facility. 

"We lifted our embargo at midnight 
last night, and 1 believe our recovery 
plan is going ahead oo schedule," An- 
thony Charter, mana g ing director of the 
company, said Sunday. 

Airlines said they were loading cargo 
flights that had flown in empty since 
July 10. The flights were picking up 
cargo from die company's backlog. 

Hong Kong Air Cargo's recovery 
plan, announced last week, called for 
moving half of its normal volume of 
imports and exports of 5.000 tons per 
day, starting Sunday and reaching full 
capacity by mid-AugusL 

Tbe airport was officially opened on 
July 2. Commercial flights began four days 
later amid chaos, with hundreds of aircraft 
facing long delays, thousands of pieces of 
luggage going astray, construction work- 
ers still pounding away and an array of 
airport equipment breaking down 

While passenger service has been re- 
stored, air cargo will be severely dis- 
rupted for some time. The government 
estimates that the cargo turmoil could 
cost Hong Kong 4.6 billion Hong Kong 
dollars ($593.d million). 


prime minister. Ryutaro Hashimoto. 
His priority has been cutting die na- 
tional budget deficit. All three candi- 
dates said that their priority would be 
stimulating the economy. 

Apart from their differences with the 
incumbent prime minister, the three 
candidates expressed Few differences 
among themselves. 

All three said they would cut the top 
income tax rate. All three said they 
would finance that stimulus with bonds. 
All three promised to attack the trouble 
with Japan’s banks: an estimated 87 
trillion yen ($623 billion) in problem- 
atic loans, because of which the banks 
have throttled lending. 

The United States has been leading an 
international chorus calling for Japan to 
act pretty much as the candidates prom- 
ised, to help pull the rest of Asia out of 
its morass and head off a global eco- 
nomic downturn. 

Mr. Obuchi and Mr. Kajiyama both 
said they would try to get the economy 
growing at a robust rate of about 3 
percent a year. Mr. Koizumi offered no 
growth target. 

Mr. Kajiyama, 7 2. talked the toughest 
about forcing banks to disclose their bad 
loans and letting banks fail if neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Koizumi, 56, remained the dark 
horse, promising to pay for his tax cuts 
by halving the number of bureaucrats 
and members of Parliament over the 
□ext 10 years. 

Mr. Obuchi, 61, reinforced the gen- 
eral impression that he is the most cau- 
tious of the three. On Friday he had 
offered the most concrete plan of the 
three for spurring the economy. But on 
Sunday he appeared more character- 
istically tentative. 

“A couple of times Obuchi looked 
like a deer caught in the headlights." 
said John Neuffer. political analyst at 
Mitsui Marine Research Institute. “He 
doesn't seem to have the fluid public 
style that Kajiyama has." 

A flash poll after the debate by TV 
Asahi showed the telegenic Mr. Ko- 
izumi in the lead, with 172 votes, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Kajiyama with 125 and 
Mr. Obuchi trailing with 61. 

The three men — and anyone else 
who wishes to be considered — musr 
register their candidacies on Tuesday. 
On Friday, 366 members of the Liberal 
Democratic Party — its members of 
Parliament plus a representative from 
each of the country’s 47 prefectures — 
vote in secret If no candidate wins a 
majority, a second round determines the 
winner — and next prime minister. 

The Lower House is expected to con- 
firm the party ' s choice as prime minister 
at the end of the month. 
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Candidates for Japan's prime ministership debating in a television studio on Sunday. They are Health Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi, former Cabinet Secretary Seiroku Kajiyama and Foreign Minister Keizo Obuchi. 

Mahathir Attacks 6 Negative 9 Reporting 

Malaysian Newspaper Shake-Ups Prompt Anxiety About Press Crackdown 


By Thomas Fuller 

Interrhuwnol Herald Tribune 

KUALA LUMPUR — Following 
shake-ups at Malaysia's two highest- 
circulation newspapers. Prime Minister 
Mahathir bin Mohamad criticized the 
local media over the weekend far pub- 
lishing “negative" and “baseless* re- 
ports. 

Mr. Mahathir said negative reporting 
was “counteiproductive to national de- 
velopment and the mental well-being of 
the people." 

Ahmad Nazri Abdullah, group editor 
of Benia Harian, the country's highest- 
circulation newspaper, resigned Satur- 
day and Johan Jaafar, editor of the 
second-largest circulation newspaper, 
Utusan Melayu, resigned Tuesday. 

Mr. Mahathir denied Saturday that 
political pressure had played a role in 
their resignations, but reporters, editors 
and the head of Malaysia's largest op- 
position party disagreed. 

Lim Kit Si an a, head of the Demo- 


cratic Action Party, suggested the ed- 
itors had been forced to resign because 
they bad tried to promote independent, 
investigative and critical journalism. 

“The removal of foe editors in 
chief," Mr. Lim said, “are further signs 
of possible crackdown against an 
already very limited press freedom in 
Malaysia." 

In what was perhaps a sign that foe 
resignations were indeed politically 
linked, Mr. Johan submitted his resig- 
nation to the prime minister himself, and 
not to his immediate superior at his 
newspaper, according to the national 
news agency, Bemama. 

As Malaysia's economic prospects 
worsen — the government has forecast 
negative growth this year, and several 
high-profile companies have filed for 
court protection against their creditors 
— government officials have become 
increasingly sensitive to criticism. 

Mr. Mahathir, for instance, rook local 
newspapers to task two weeks ago foF ' 
reporting on problems .at Khala . Lum- 


pur’s new international airport. 

As a result, editors at local news- 
papers say they are more careful in 
deciding what they prim these days. The 
last large-scale crackdown on the 
Malaysian press was in foe late 1980s, 
also a time of slow economic growth. 
Mr. Mahathir’s government shut sev- 
eral newspapers in 1987 and arrested 
more than 100 people, including Mr. 

l.hn. 

But reporters and editors say they do 
not expect another crackdown of that 
magnitude anytime soon. The recent 
resignations, they said, have as much to 
do with political maneuverings as with 
the issue of press freedom. 

Mr. Mahathir said over foe weekend 
that Malaysian papers should not copy 
the reporting styles of their Western 
counterparts. 

"In tne West, news reports are writ- 
ten without any consideration of mor- 
ality and the implications on society but 
only Aim to make the -writers andnews-*. 
papers popular, " Mr. Mahathir said. 


Taleban Orders 
Aid Agencies Shut 

KABUL — The Taleban on Sun- 
day ordered foreign aid agencies to 
close down for defying instructions 
to move to a derelict college build- 
ing with no water or power. 

Qari Deem Mohammed. Tale- 
ban’s planning minister, said die 
authorities had rejected appeals by 
foe aid agencies to rethink the order 
and said they should pack up their 
belongings and leave. 

The Taleban set Sunday as the 
deadline for 35 nongovernmental 
or ganizati ons with 100 foreign 
“"Stiifflty agree to its order to move to 
foe building. (Reuters) 

UN Envoy Meets 
East Timor Groups 

BAUCAU, East Timor — Jaxn- 
sheed Marker, a United Nations en- 
voy, who arrived here Sunday for 
talks on the future of troubled East 
Timor, said an end might be in sight 
to the bloody 23-year-Jccg conflict. 

Mr. Marker was flown here by 
the Indonesian Air Force. Indone- 
sia annexed East Timor in 1976, a 
year after invading it- He spent 
three hours talking with pro- and 
anti-independence groups. 

He said more should be known 
after a meeting under UN auspices 
in New York on Aug. 4 and 5 
between foe foreign ministers of 
Portugal and Indonesia. (AFP) 

For the Record 

China has evacuated 132,000 
people stranded by swollen waters 
□ear foe Three Gorges dam on foe 
Yangtze River and warned local 
authorities to prepare for heavy 
flooding, officials and state media 
said Sunday. (Reuters) 

Indian authorities in Ma- 
hashtra, of which Bombay is tile 
capital, have prohibited the per- 
formance of a play about foe in- 
dependence leader Mohandas 
Gandhi, which lawmakers said 
showed him in a poor light, news- 
papers reported Sunday. ( Reuters ) 

Khmer Rouge guerrillas made 
a bloody return to Cambodian pol- 
itics by spraying a convoy of elec- 
tion workers with automatic 
weapons ' fire in Phnom Penh, 
■'killing two people. • (AP) 
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By Richard W. Stevenson 

, ■ New fork iowtt 

LONDON: — Shelagh Wellbelovc, a retired 
secretary from just outside London, Byes on 
about$r.OOOamQniii.ThatTRfj>onp^ s ^i. sn ^ 
fo rake vacation* mv fnr -a _il! 


““ “«"‘6»^'-" u nHatcu»paiEcnyiair]t)nCT 

feat most of the money conies from her own 
-•.savings and investment, with Britain’s public 
pension system kicking in less than halt/'' 

: “If you’re in a decent job,' * she said, “why 
don’t you save for your own future?” 

■ Alone among die biggest industrialized 
natio n s, Britain has taken aggressive steps 
over the past two decades to shift respon- 
sibility for retirement income from govern- 
ment to indrvidnals, a change very much in 
line with the market-oriented ideology of the 
Conservative governments that imposed it. 

^ As a result, the financial, burden of pro- 
viding pensions to an aging population will 
decrease in Britain relative to the size of the' 
economy. For governments in Fiance, Ger- 
many, lapan and to a lesser extent the United 
States, it will increase sharply if their public 
pension systems are not changed. 


to grapple with this, one of Ate biggest ton g - 
term economic challenges facing them, and 
one of the most politically delicate, given their 
welfare-state traditions. By 2030, Britain’s 
. pension costs are projected to be 6^ percent of 
? gross domestic product, compared with 6.8 
percent in the United States. 14.2 percent in . 
Germany and 27.2 percent in Franoe. 

The United. States isjustnowphinging into 
a debate about what can be done to. prepare 
Social Security for the baby-boom gener- 
ation's retirement Britain’s economy is much 
tnore similar to the United States’ than those 
of other countries often held up as examples of 
successful pension priv atization, including 
Chile and Australia. SoLLS. economists and 
lawmakers are looking to Britain for lessons. 

Among the options being seriously con- 
sidered in die United States is partly privat- 
izing Social Security much in the way Britain 
has overhauled its system. The idea would be 
to allow individuals to use a portion of the 
payroll taxes that finance the system to set op 
private retirement accounts. 

’‘The United Kingdom stands out by the 
absence of a significant financing problem in 
its public pension system,’’ Barry Bosworib 
and Gary Burtless of the Brookings fasti-' 1 
moon in Washington wrote in a-iecent study 
of the economic challenges created by aging 
\ populations. ’’Through a series of legislative 
* changes, itfaas already movedto scale back its 
public pension system, choosing to -rely in- 
creasingly on a basically private system of 
providing retirement income.” 

Britain's public system is divided into two 
pans. The first is a basic state pension — 
currently about $100 a week— ■ that is paid to 
all retirees. The second jjartpaysabenefit v 
based on the retiree’s earnings history. 

Under the Conservative government of 


6 Partial Privatization 


. Prime Minister Maigaret Thatch in the mid- 
1980s, workers were urged through tea 
"breaks and educational campaigns to “opt 
out’’ of the system’s eannogs-based com- 
ponent and instead ro invest a portion of their 
payroll taxes in a private investment account 
or a company-sponsored retirement plan. 

Nearly three-quarters have done so. 

The lure for people was the chance to 
amass more retirement savings than die gov- 
ernment plan would provide by inves ting in 
stocks, bonds and lower-risk plans sold by 
insurance companies. The government 
made the state benefit less attractive by re- 
ducing the annoal cost-of-living increase. 

For the government, the attraction was to 
address a fundamental problem sbared by 
' most fag countries: The traditional “pay as 
yon go” system, under which taxes levied on 
the current generation of workers pay for the 
state pension benefits of current retirees, will 
begin to boride in coming decades as the baby 
boomers retire. At that point there will be 
proportionally fewer workers paying the 
- (axes that finance the benefits. 

Workers’ taking responsibility for them- 
selves will reduce the gap between tile ben- 
efits. due future generations and the money 
. . that governments wi II be able to raise through 
taxes on a shrinking work force. 

In many ways the changes, in Britain work 
just as intended. But they have also been 
criticized as moving the country closer to 
abandoning collective commitment to one of 
its most vulnerable populations. 

. Moreover, high-pressure sales of indrvidu- 



BRIEFLY 


Kofi Annan, the UN secretary-general, applauding in Rome as the Italian foreign 
m i ni s t er, Lamberto Dino, showed the treaty creating the new war crimes tribunal. 


War Crimes Court Limps In 

al peasion. programs by insurance companies 

U.S. Won’t Join, Weakening Power of the Tribunal 


arid cast a shadow over the entire process. 
Indeed; the British experience fats raised 
warning flags for tiie United States about the 
perils of transforming guaranteed govern- 
ment pension programs Into investment-ori- 
ented plans that force people to make their 
own financial judgments. 

Britain's main regulators, the Pension In- 
vestment Authority and the Financial Ser- 
vices Authority, have reviewed hundreds of 
thousands of cases, estimatiog tiiat the cost of 

Moswjf this would be picked up by the 
insurance companies that were the primary 
sellers of the plans. 

“fa my view it’s gone way too far,” said 
Mike Reddm of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. “I don’t' believe people realize tiiat 
we’ve, almost entirely privatized income 

mamtenanc p in Bri tain ” 

For individuals, it is a tradeoff between 
ilitical and economic risk,” said Roderick 
e, director of the Social Market Foun- 


By Ales sandra Stanley 

New YmkTunes Service 


ft 


ROME — Leaving the United States be- 
hind, more than 100 countries have agreed on 
the fundamentals for'an international court to 

prosecute war c riminals and ty rants. 

The original goal, one of the most ambitious 
efforts to extend the rule of international law, 
was far a kind of global Nuremberg. The final 
document, cobbled together with compromis- 
es, was less than many bad hoped for. . 

But it went much too far for the United 
States. And without Washington’s blessing, 
tiie court’s authority was ccosiderably 
weakened at its creation. 

“You cannot have a court of universal 
jurisdiction without the world’s major mil- 
itary power on board,” said Gam Strijards, a 
Dutch delegate. * ’I won't say we gave birth to 
a monster, but the baby has some defects.” 


The United States came to the five-week UN 
dation, a conservative research organization conference fearing that a court with broad 
in London. “Which do you trust more, politi- jurisdiction and an overly independent pros- 


dans or markets? If you look at a country like 
Germany, tiie politicians are going to have to 
defanlt on die promises they have made to 
provide a certain level of publicly financed 
pensions. Here, people are investing in the 
performance of the economy.” 


ecutor could someday haul U.S. soldiers before 
international judges on politically motivated 
charges. Many of the 160 countries agreed on 
concessions to meer UB. objections, but at tiie 
end, they balked at going au die way. 

. After the conference decided late Friday 


a g a in st allowing any last-minute amendments, 
the document was approved by consensus. 
When the United Stares asked the final group 
meeting to take a vote, 120 countries voted 
yes, 7 no and 21 abstained. The United States 
voted no, as did China and IsraeL 

While the conference approved the doc- 
ument, few countries were immediately ready 
to sign it or see their parliaments ratify it For 
the court to begin operations, in The Hague, 
60 countries must first ratify the treaty, a 
process that could take years. 

Even if the Clinton administration had em- < 
braced and signed the document, the Senate 
would almost certainly not have ratified it 
because Senator Jesse Helms, Republican of 
North Carolina, is opposed. 

At the conference, there were bitter dis- 
agreements about the scope and jurisdiction 
for three core crimes: genocide, crimes 
against humanity and war crimes. 

A consensus agreed that countries that join 
the court must accept its jurisdiction over 
genocide and crimes against humanity. 

But the top coordinating committee, 
chaired by Canada, included an “opt-out” 
provision for a third core category, allowing 
countries to reject the court’s jurisdiction 
over war crimes for the first seven years of its 
existence. That brought France on board. 


EU Warning on Nuclear Plants 

GRAZ, Austria — Countries expected to be the next 
admitted to the European Union were told Sunday they 
must improve the safety of their nuclear plants. 

Environmental ministers from die 10 states were told at 
a meeting here with their European Union counterparts 
that they must ’’attain a standard of nuclear safety cor- 
responding to the very strict norms” within the Union. 

The message was part of a general warning to the states 
— the Czech Republic, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Slov- 
akia, Slovenia, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia and Cyprus — 
to meet ail Union environmental standards. 

The meeting followed a lengthy dispute between Aus- 
tria, which currently holds the European Union pres- 
idency. and neighboring Slovakia over a Slovak unclear 
power station operating 200 kilometres < 12S miles) from 
the Austrian border. (AFP) 

29 Mafiosi Sentenced to Life 

CATANIA, Sicily — A Sicilian court on Saturday 
handed down 29 life sentences to members of the Mafia 
for their roles in 10 murders. 

The convictions brought to 47 the life sentences 
handed down to mafiosi here in the past four days. 

On Wednesday a court sentenced 18 bosses to life in 
prison for their part in the killing of a member of the 
European Parliament, Salvo Lima, wbo was shot near 
Palermo in 1992. 

The 18 included a number of bosses already in jail, 
among them a former “boss of all bosses,” Salvatore 
“Toto” Riina. (Reuters) 

Hungary Gets New Synagogue 

BUDAPEST — Hundreds of children wearing Star of 
David T-shirts witnessed the consecration on Sunday of 
the first new synagogue to be built in Hungary since the 
Holocaust. 

The synagogue is part of a new community center in an 
international Jewish youth summer camp in Szarvas, 200 
kilometers (125 miles) southwest of Budapest The sum- 
mer camp is the only such institution in East-Central 
Europe. 

“A camp in this region presents an unprecedented 
opportunity to awaken countless young people, long 
denied access to their heritage, to the joy of Judaism,” 
said Ronald Lauder, the American cosmetics heir, wbo 
founded the camp. (AP) 

Poles Redraw Provincial Lines 

WARSAW — The lower house of Poland’s Parliament 
approved a compromise plan over tiie weekend to revamp 
the Communist-era provincial system and conform with 
European Union practice by dividing the country into 16 
provinces. 

The new system was described as facilitating the 
devolution of tax money and power to local govern- 
ments. 

The vote followed months of wrangling within the 
governing coalition, in which Solidarity is the largest 
party, and a political tug-of-war wife the ex -Communist 
opposition. 

The government originally wanted to create 12 lame, 
economically viable regions to replace the 49 any 
provinces created by the Communists in 1975. (Reuters) 


Martin Seyinour-Smith, 70, Critic, Dies 


The Associated Press . 

LONDON — Martin Sey- 
mour-Srm(h, 70, literary crit- 
ic, editor, biographer and 
poet, died July 1 in Bexhill- 
on-Sea, England, of a heart 
/attack, a family friend said. 

* Mr. Seymour-Smith pro- 
duced more than 40 books, 
including an annotated com- 
pilation of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets in the original 
and biographies of 
i Hardy, Rudyard Kip- 
: and Robert Graves. 


Jut he was probably best 
known for his “Guide to 
Modem World Literature,” 
published in 1973, and revised 
and expanded in 1986 as “The 
Macmillan Guide to Modem 
World Literature,” a compre- 
hensive study of 20th century 
poetry, drama and fiction. His 
“Who's Who in 20& Century 
Literature,” published in 
1978, is a series of pithy ana- 
lyses of great writers. 

Mr. Seymour-Smith 
i uared from Oxford U ni- 
si ty, then went into teach- 
ing. At one stage, he tutored 


Robert Graves’s children on 
the island of Majorca and his 
enduring friendship with the 
poet informed his 1962 bi- 
ography. “Robert Graves: 
His Life and Work.” His bi- 
ography of Kipling caused 
controversy by suggesting die 
writer was & homosexual. 

Mr. Seymour-Smith pro- 
duced six collections of po- 
etry , the most celebrated erf 
which was “Reminiscences 
of Norma,” works that ex- 
plore the excitement and pain 
of sexual loves. 

Roger Quilliot, 73, 
Specialist on Camus 

PARIS (AP) — Roger 
Quilliot, 73, a former French 
govenuneAt minister and spe- 
cialist in the writings of Al- 
bert Camus, cotisnxtted sui- 
cide Friday fa Clermont- 
Ferrand, France, where he 
had served as mayor for more 
than 20 years. 

Mr. Quilliot edited the 
complete works of Camus in 
the Pfeiade edition. President 
Francois Mitterrand appoin- 


ted him minister of urban af- 
fairs in 1981. 

Henry Lelr, 98, Trader 
And Philanthropist 

NEW YORK (AP) — 
Henry Leir, 98, a leading 
commodities trader and phi- 
lanthropist who fled Nazi 
Germany and founded a ma- 


jor international trading busi- 
ness in the United States, died 
Wednesday. 

After selling his company 
Continental Ore Cotp. for $40 
million in 1968, Mr. Leir gave 
money to universities, hos- 
pitals and causes for under- 
privileged children and Jew- 
ish institutions. 


Turks Threaten Peace, Nicosia Says 


ciipied 

The 


The Associated Press 

NICOSIA — The Greek 
Cypriot government accused 
Turkey on Sunday of “threat- 
ening peace” by sending six 
warships and an aerobatics 
squadron to the Turkish -oc- 
jied north of fee island, 
air and naval units 

fa^eefcfong Turkis^i^^S 
celebrations beginning Mon- 
jlay to mark the 24th an- 
niversary of Turkey’s inva- 
sion of fee island. 

The Turks invaded with fee 
explanation feat they had to 
protect the Turkish Cypriot 
mino rity after an abortive 
coup by Greek Cypriot sup- 
of union with 


more attention this year be- 
cause of increased tension be- 
tween Greece and Turkey 
over the Greek Cypriots’ de- 
cision to buy S-300 anti-air- 
craft missiles from Russia. 


Summer 


OPTIONS' 


London from £135 per night. 

Luxurious krexks have never keen more affordable 
thanks to Summer Options from Inter-Continental. CKooee 
from over 60 hotels in 50 of Europe's most beautiful cities for 
.that perfect Hummer break. For information or reservations 
contact us from the UK on 0345 581444, from France 
on 0800 968555, or from Germany on 0130 853955. 

INTERCONTINENTAL 

HOTELS AND RESORTS 
bw • n- 6-« • Wm. • Am TWO, • 1L 


ViU 7 <Uj* t «aJk ISA |u» to 74 S q J mt g 139& Rain per iwn ym 
Liairi n il i h h, £13$ ntc at May Fmt Irio-CaiimiTlal 



A breakaway Turkish Cyp- 
riot state established in fee 
north is recognized only by 
Ankara, which maint a i ns 
35,000 troops there. 

The Greek Cypriot defense 

minis ter. Yiannakis Otnirou. 
criticized fee arrival of the 
Turkish warplanes and ships, 

'Tying: . , 

- “The international com- 
munity must realize after this 
latest Turkish display who is 
threatening peace and who is 

the trwiblanaker in fee re- 
gion.” 

The anniversary is getting 


In this week’s issue 

• Biotech companies are developing ways to 
regenerate failed body parts 

• English fashion leads the world 

• Reopening the issue of Switzerland’s wartime 
gains 

• Can Yeltsin abide by the IMF’s tough terms 
without wrecking the economy? 


ON SALE NOW 

For infcxmiation call Int. +44(0)1628 502900 


The New York Times on the Web 
announces its new 
international prices: 



E ffective immediately- New York Times on the Web is free to a)! readers, 

domestic and international. Since its launch in January 1 996, The New York 
Times on the Web has grown into one of the most visited, most trusted sources of 
news and information on the Internet. International users can truly expect the world, 
on-line and on demand. And now, free of charge. Access world news as only 
The New York Times can deliver it. 

HOME IMPROVEMENT: Check out our newly renovated home page, designed 
for even easier access to up-to-the-minute world news. 



O M ^ THE WEB 

EXPECT THE WORJ.D- 
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RECRUITMENT 






Grand groupe international, specialise dans la production et la transformation 
de produits agricoles, recherche un 



RADIO FR €6 6 URQPC 
RADIO LIBERTY 


Directeur de Filiale 


Broadcast 


Afrique Anglophone 

Vous avez la responsabilrtfi complete, tech- 
nique et financidre, de notre exploitation 
(2 000 personnes dont 25 cadres expa- 
tri6s et nationaux). Vous supervisez les 
operations de production et de transforma- 
tion en toute autonomie. 


? Anglais courant 

A plus de 35 arts, de formation sup6rieure, 
vous avez une experience confirmee de 10 
ans minimum d un poste de Direction 
d’une entreprise industrielie acquise en 
Afrique imp^rativement. 


Journalists 

Iraq Service 


Radio Free Europe/Radio Iibaty (RFE/RL) currently 
broadcasts in 23 languages to 20 xnSBan regular listeners in 
Central and Easton Europe and the fanner Soviet Ifafcn. 


Vous proposez, develop pez et organisez 
tout programme d’extension de votre acti- 
vate. Vous gtes J’interiocuteur de I'adminis- 
tration locale et de notre si&ge social loca- 
lise a Paris. Vous d&finissez les budgets 
en accord avec votre hterarchie. 


Vos capacit§s de manager et de d6velop- 
peur vous permettent de fedSrer vos colla- 
borate urs autour de grands projets de 
fagon autonome. 


The required positions abb to staff die newly created broad- 
casting service to Iraq. These will be one-ysar contracts with 
the possbflity to extend. Most positions will be located in 
Prague and the Czech Republic; with anepcndentsin 
major Western and Middle Eastern capitals. Abo sought 
ate stringers in other various locations. 


Mere! d'adresser votre candidature sous la 
reference PPB23030 d Patrick Bertrand. 


Michael Page, 1S9 av. AchIBe PeratU 92522 NeufBywSotne codex 
3617 code MP^eitem 3^aF/m titlr.//wweunpfrancMoni 


Michael Page 


1NGENIEURS & PRODUCTION 


The successful candidate must have native language fluency 

and anatytic^riolls; a bmdl^wiedge of die poftticiif 
ettmomfc and social rituatog fa Ireland gaim knowl- 
edge of international affairs, particuiariy in REE/KL's other 

D uninm ct ralpd tewing r mimitnwnf In 

objective repotting and writing and the dtitity to read 
and mmprphpnd source mahriak (and mnimimiftite) |q 
Engfife is also essential. Amrivetstty done in joumafism, 

pnKKral atone nr fplafp ri fifld fir wpd valpnt prartk- a l Mpa. 

zience in one of tbese disciplines is required. Comprehensive 






practices and tedadques as well as fee ability to read and/or 

nttmr broadcast ana limgrcay c fa darned- 


FindAJohFast! 


Cm Opbmbng Office RusssANREALEswESutsswunr 


for copsktcratioo, lend nwr idtof ffwI^Vii^totf ihM 
August 21,1998 la 


http://www.washingtonpost.com 


Cljctoas)jijigtrm|lost 

Careernost 


i^irtanXionjrej estate n ^ n p tgoiyB5ttl d ngadiirf o pg36n B (iBcgio 
opnaednd mem a Moscow based cal estate ifcwfcprem company which 

vBbawomSBIifUUU to m aaQ phi&upapBttiinteklaum 
ata. Duties wB indude site idaefiorion and acqusbtn supeveoi oi the otire 
developmet process, nesjofation witfi iocaj autfiorities, hiring d appropriate bci 
staff, and twee#* oftfie angary tnmeetnert of the portfafo along »wh sales 
and refinancing where appopite. At least &wyeaE experience in ftesaniei 
esafc wtfi pstiodar enchase an MasaMr is leqiaed. Met be Skr^/y bSn&id, 
Russian and &|#sh. Salary and route oriented incentive pada$?’iMi be 
canmensurae wBi experience. Please send resume in axddoiceta: 

Boat 0-652 IHT. 850 Tkrd Avc-, fta R. New York. NT 10022 


in Prague: 

Fee 420 2 2112 3420 
Barik HRPregnefeferixKg 


Kenan R esour ces Dept (afln: 3 
Vfaohxadskal 
110 00 Prague 1 
Czech RepnhEc 


in DC 

Fax: 202-457-6974 
E flak HP CMaliw 
Radio Free Europe/Radk> liberty 
Human Reso u rces Dept (attn: IQ 
1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 


To get a really good job, 
you need really good 
connections. ° 


THE IMTERMARKET 
Starts 
on Page 4 


No tdephone calls wiB be accepted. 


RH3/3L Is in Equal Opportunity Employer ammftted 
to ttoldoux drversit j. 


THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


seeks a 



log onto CareerPath.com and you're instantly connected 
. .. i:. . to- & network gt great job opportunities. 

Powered by leading newspapers, CareerPath.com brings you 
the greatest number of the most current jobs available on the Web. 


DIRECTOR, WHO PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


So visit us at www.careerpath.oom today! 


PROGRAMME OBJECTIVES: To in&xm foe public about global health and the wodc of foe 
WHO under the leadership of its new Director-General Dr Gro Efaiian Brondtiand, 


($)CareerPath. com 

Where employers and employees dick. 


unicef 



United Nations Children's Fund 


serve ss public relations adviser to the Directar-Geoenil; 

manage the office of public relations including media relations, development of 

public infemation on WEKTs work, including innovative me of electronic 

technology, and planning in crenmunjcabons str ate gics; 

develop and implement strategies fix communicating WHO's pr o g ramm es and 

policies to new partners in civil society, including fee private sector and Member 

States; 

s>g>pcrtprog»«mniesofWHOmfeeirconnniaikatioreeffi3rt3hw4udingdevelppnient 
of selected plans and objectives; 

m ain t ain riww ImletMffi the juxh]jr- hifhr mw ri ii nffiftwi rif fln» T Inite H XTntimig «s ygt»m 

and other WHO partners. 


EDUCATION OFFICERS 
(Middle to Senior levels) 


JOIN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

The United Nations Children's Fund, wtff* Headquarters In New York, an annual budges of approximately SI 
billion. Is the UN agency that works in 1 61 countries, areas and territories to ensure the survival, protection 
and development ofehildnn. We seek highly qualified candidates for positions of Education Officer or Adviser, 
at middle 10 senior levels. Candidates must be able to work well in teams and have a strong background in 
education with /elated work <n the behavioral sciences or specialized subtree, leading to a broad under- 
standing of child development issues. Major responsibilities involve the design, planning, management and 
monitoring of education pr o grammes m dev Hoping countries. Ideal candidates will have robust leadership 
skills, ability to collaborate between the different programme sectors (education, health, nutrition, etc.), repre- 
sent the organization at high-level metsings and Contribute to policy development. The posts will be located 
at UNICEF regional or country offices in Africa. Asia. Latin America, the Middle East and Central and Eastern 
Europe. Qualified candidates may be included on our active rosier for l >2 yean. 


University degree, preferably at postgraduate level, or equivalent in a relevant discipline. 


■■ 1 1 u * 1 “ ~~ ■ ^ — ■* V— J UWtMVJ HI iw^iwuu 

rapidly to events impacting on WHO. Extensive journalistic and/or communication experience 
and conlacteairifecrough knowledge of media and public relati o n*, preferably m fee natimml 
or international admini s tratio ns . Excellent command of English or French, -wife ability to 
comTmrmcafg in the Other language. Knowledge of ofeer WHO official languages would be 
an advantage. 


* Advanced university degree in an education area (educational planning, curriculum development, educational 
technology. wc.J, with related work In one or more of the social sciences. 

• Minimum eight years of professional work experience at the national and international levels in educational 


The appointment is based in Geneva, Switzerland. An attractive package of salary, 
international allowances and benefits is offered. 


drvefapmere.inncMtioaplarvtiigmonftirir^ and rnana{)?ner£fcir yean c* which shoedd be to adevtdopJrwcoimiry. 
- Experience with building linkages across formal education, young child developme nt , child protection, and 


youth health and development. 

» Current knowtedge of sodal development issues and policies as well as programming p<ri ides and proced u res 
in international development cooperation. 

- Proven ability u conceptualize, innovate, plan and execute ideas and programmes, as wdl as to transfer 
knowledge and skills. 

■ Good analytical, negotiating and advocacy skills. 

• Excel lent management and communications (written and oral) skills. 



1 Co mp e t ency in using computer applications. 

• Ability 10 work in an International and multicultural environment . 

• Fluency in English and French or Spanish. 

Applications from female candidates are especially welcome. Interested candidates should send detailed 
resume. Hi English, to: Career Management Section (EDU), Division of Human Resources. UNICEF. 3 UN 
Plaza (H-5F), New Vbrk. NY 1 001 7, USA. E-mail: um ie uu itShm iccf.org. Applications for these positions 
must be lecsved by fAu^nt 20A, T99B). Acknowfet^emmi wiff be sent oobJb candidtHes placed on the raster. 
UNICEF h a smoke-free environment. 


Head. Professional Candidates (PRC/TNF), World Health Or gani z a t i on 
20, avenue Appia - CH-1211 Geo*ve 27 (WHO Facsimile 791 .41.77) 


WHO has a smoke-free envir on ment 




Applications from women are encouraged 


SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 


Executive Positions Available I Executives Available 


Secretarial Positions Available 


BUKG1UL EXPBns nwded, educated 
S ajxnanced n Snanaai matots (or 
paflffiMne. sabfWftflebncB posttPE 
as translators or edlors. Fat tuU 
nsunefea&y raqurarerts to TS3HAQ 
*33 (0)14493310 Tel *33 (0)14432811 


HOTEL GENERAL MANAGER pM&R 
sough. No gsographical reartcSccB. 14 
f.-fmSs on n a ragem w taatan aid 
European damn seStags «#i onph* 
as on qoB&y sprise M cpMi Stems 
markeang sttfs. Ftart Eifeft, Frandt. 
EpaNSft ftK USA 954M%540 


SAM FMHBSCO. ADliBUSTRATlYE 
ASSISTANT tar rtl fty shoot, Ungtef 


■ ■ ^ tainuifionfais it anaal tM pnprUti m&atrieJU, notn 

aotericU scfinuU oer Vcxpiriau a U rpaSti it not 


Of D fix *33 (0)492 02 72 08 


' e e»w wi !■ > «o>i iirfTN»(nu>rnu - 

» hr. cmh o, unices. Notes Ttticr di oio mu : 


Educational Positions Avafable 


Secretaire anglophone 


Executives Available 


General Positions Available 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


SO TR OLD EXECUTIVE, 12 ps kmn4- 
edos h *ed sdng n semi fioutens, 
tods lor nw tads. in fre qtec. 
ftdfhg moot create. Trt +0 ffl) 
6171 S4D6 Fte 449 KR B17t 580432. 


US Gwte&T Sorting Experienced 
bod salesperson for ai Empe to 
ostitfe ou- fee of teassrt* rtana- 
we profluds A meals. French. Gennat 


{ Entf&t speaking, fier CV w. 
1-3&8 77-2355 USA. 


Enerienced 

trMPtofe 
Dpsmfc, Ftendy Team, 
kwttete Taacfem Uetua. 
Pofa-Subute Wokra Papxs. 
CWploir dee Langoo«a^ffi6t 


Mission ; icte gr c t an jem de none equips voos kk* la coBab orat ricc (Ton de txw jnrxstes. 
Proffl : Secretaire de formation voos a n i tri tet parfintement lc t ai t t ni qt de terete et le 
“speed writing”, on la steno- Mjos etc * de icxxgoe matcpadle angjxoe ct biliogne femcais. 
Tres rigottreose, vous saurez travaBIcr es tome anttnoanc er respecter dca dclais. 

Horures Kbrcs : 7 H 30 re S « remnrant if entreprise. 


Mr ret d'adresser nos nr. Irltrc maamserite et phwto a* Cabinet Beau de Lomhrie. 

DRH. 158 rue de Vuninmiti 75340 Paris ctdex 07 . 






+44 171 420 0348 
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RADIO FR €6 6 UROPC 
RADIO LIBERTY 


Broadcast 

Journalists 


Iran Service 


Radio Free Enrope/Radio liberty (RFE/RIJ araerfly 
bcoedasts m 23 languages to 20 triOioa regnlar bstenm in 
Caitral and Eastern Eutopeand the StKiner Soviet Union. 


The required poatioxis are to staff the newly created bro^ - 
casting service to Iran. These sriB be oneysraontiacfs with 
riwnrwdWitotr jo ntend. Most txuxtkns WiB be located in 


Plague md the Czedi Repdofe, wife correspondents in major 
Western and Middle Eastern capitals. Aisosoogbt are 
at rfag gs in vaDotaloottipps. 


IheiccaarfnJ candidate must have native language Sway 
in itosi/PHaian widi the ability to read and comptehoad 
source p n^mniii (and oannunkate) in EhgB&h; (taunttlnted 

writing and analytical ddll^ a broad knowfedge of tte 
r yJttyxl, p r QB VM Tric , and social ritnabons in ban, a nd g enreal 
knowledge of kdanatianalaffidra partsetdady in RK/RL's 
« M< Demonstrated strong connmbnent to 

elective reporting Mid writing and is also essentlaL A 


fiddmeqirirakntpiatricalexpteknceinaneoffeesedisd- 
pfines is required. Canqjrriienrive knowledge and jwadkal 




wril as fee rtri&bf to read and/or undecstand odwr broadcast 
areabngoagasiidcsreiL 


Fo* conridetatkm. send cover latte and CV no laler than 
Attgttrf 23,1996 hr 

in Fragne; 

Fax: 420 2 2112 3420 
E-mail: HKFtagoeBifaljiHg 
Radio Free Enrope/Radio Lfcerty 
Hianan Resources Dept (atbcQQ 
Vmohraririal 
110 00 Fragile 1 
CzediReptMic 


in DO 

Fax: 202-457-6974 

E-mail: HRDCMBLxg 
Radio ftee Emope/Radto Lfcoty 
Human Resources Dept (attrelR) 

1201 Cbnnerticiit Arenas N.W. 
VtoAingtan, DC 20036 

No telephone calls will be accepted. 

KEE/KL b u Equal Opportunity EatjdoyercotniBiBedto 

tnxifoDX diversity. 


Tka Valca al tasrlca 

is in search of experienced broadcast correspondents for its 
overseas bureaus 

VOX broadcast* news and ndbanation romuMbe-elock to mots than 
83 rniUksi radio listenm waddwide in Fa g fish and 51 tAhsr languages. 

VOA oone s poodents, based in 17 overseas and five domestioberoaos, 
am p rofe ssjon a l broadcast journalists who provide quick, accurate and 
balanced news reports on die top stones of fh© dBy. 

The Voice of Awom is seeking to build a fik of resumes from inter- 
ested ap pl ican t s for possible overseas ooocspoodeal positions in the 
future. 

VOA. is intere s ted in broadcast jonmalkts with at least three yean of 
professional experience who are knowisdgcahk in foreign, Warrington 
orzr^knal damestio news oovenge and who can qtrickJy write and pro- 
doc* 50 -second and 90-seoond ra<£o news stories, with actualities 
aic la drd, as well at longer; ookefoi newt features and newt 

roalyris. Flneaey m a foreign bngnage andfor work esperienoe over- 
seas at preferred. 

Employment it ana limited bans and includes generous benefits and 
a com p et iti ve salary. AppKaantajmm.be American catizen*. 

Send yoar reanme, a tape of ytw three best news or feature reports (on 
cassette) and cover letter to: ' 

Ms- Chdy grartnrtd 
Voice of America 

Hm. 3354, WPwr Co h a BHp, 33ff Indq i wi d hnti Awwt, SW 
Washington, DC 20547 


GENERAL POSITIONS 






Estab lished, successfal and rapidly growing American adventure 
travel company specializing m European bicycling vacations is' 
looking for dynamic, hardworking individuate from ECC coon- 
mesro jam our muia-narional team as we expand in Europe. We 
are sedong candidates for the following career posmo^T^ 

Mv-Ocwber tfaroughout 


uiuuguiu pxeierrefl. j 

We o^r competitive salaries and benefits. L 

^^^peoplrf lives by providing impscrfoi, ^ 1 1 

D^S 0 P^^SP In; TEAMWOR K * PEBSONAL 


TeL °|8° |6 0216 - Far- 03 80 26 fli 91 

Email: W l^nmce^aoLcom 


S^toMteacberfbr 

fre day. Rrfr Icaow 
tedigraand. stand 
nan; near Paris. 


English Teacher/Go vemess 
w-Mmt 


erf Ge^m guesiBd Hat da« 


If.,/’ 


> *rf: n. 


Private Maid/Hainlresser ] 


L Aencb 
In house 


IZruedeCastigJwf^fl^ GRH Consdlfl : 


GRHConseils 
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But Rites for South African President and Mozambican Ex-First Lady Are Private 


By Lynne Duke 

MuMngmit Past Service 

~ President Nelson Man- 
secret out of the 

bag this weekend when he married his longtime 
companion^ the former Mozambican fim lady 
Graca MacheL J 

Mr. Mandela and Mrs. Machel, 52, took their 
vows on Mr. Mandela’s 80th birthday in a private 
mnmdentxnjnational ceremony at his presidential 
affluent Johannesburg suburb of 


. t f - - r MUU ObUlUl UtllUl- 

cians, a Methodist archbishop, Mvume Dandala, 
performed the ceremony, assisted by the retired 
Anglican archbishop and Nobel Peace laureate 
Desmond Tutu. ArchbishopTutu, the 1984 lanrate 
had publicly pressured Mr. Mandela to many Mrs. 
Machel to set a moral example for the nation. 
During the ceremony, well-wishers from the sur- 
rounding community filled the usually quiet tree- 
lined street with traditional songs of praise. 

The marriage Saturday follows a week of 
rampant speculation that a wedding would take 
P“p^- Despite leaks about the p enning nuptials, 
officials in Mr. Mandela's office repeatedly enisled 
the media with emphatic denials. On Saturday 
afternoon. Deputy President Thabo Mbeki ended 
the ruse when he left the Houghton home and held 
a news conference in Pretoria, 40 kilometers (25 
miles) away, to announce the marriage. 

“President Nelson Mandela andGraca Machel 
got married this afternoon,” he said. “They ex- 


changed rings. When asked to kiss, they kissed, and 
the president said it was the first .time he had kiss ed 
her. ’ 

Mr. . Mandela, South Africa’s first democrat- 
ically elected president and a recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize m 1993 for his role in steering the 
country’s transition from White minority rule, will 
spend his political retirement and twilight years 
with the woman who has become a prominent 
fixture in his public and private life. 

He is to step down after just one term following 
elections tentatively set for May. Last December, 
he handed over the reins of the governing' party, the 
African National Congress, to Mr. Mbeki, who now 
is predicted to succeed him also as president. 

This marriage is Mr. Mandela’s third and Mrs. 
Machel’s second. The two have been openly in- 
volved since shortly after the president’s divorce 
from Winnie Madilozela-Manaela in 1996. 

As the two most prominent figures of the anti- 
apartheid struggle, they had been married for 38 
years. But for 27 of those years, Mr. Mandela was a 
political prisoner. Upon his release in 1990, their 
marriage hit rocky terrain. They separated in 1992. 

During the 'historic 1994 election campaign, 
however, the Mandelas’ iconic status was clearly on 
display as, separately, they carried the call of black 
freedom through electoral democracy. But the rift 
between them became final when, at their divorce 
proceedings, Mr. Mandela said in court that he had 
been the “loneliest man ” during the difficult days 
of reunion with Mrs. Madfirizela-Mandefa. 

Mrs. Machel is the widow of the Mozambican 
president, Samora Machel. A staunch ally of Mr. 


Mandela's ANC and thus a foe of South Africa's 
old apartheid government. Samora Machel died in a 
1986 plane crash that remains under investigation 
here because of suspicions that apartheid-era of- 
ficials were responsible. 

Because she is Mozambican. Graca Machel has 
not been universally accepted in South African as a 
suitable presidential companion. 

Also, there remains for many here deep regret 
tint the two famous Mandelas could not iron out 
their marital problems. But because Nelson Man- 
dela is so widely revered in this socially con- 
servative country, many felt his happiness was 
contingent on having a wife. 

“1 like Winnie because she waited a long time 
for him to come out’ * of prison, said Mary Kekana. 
35, one of hundreds of Houghton residents who 
sang outside Mir. Mandela’s home. “But if he is 
happy, it’s all right” 

Although 28 years Mr. Mandela’s junior, Mrs. 
Machel shares several attributes with him. Like 
him, she holds a law degree. And she is a revered 
public figure in Mozambique who. like him, has 
focused special attention on child development. 

She also has high credibility in southern Africa 
for being part of its many liberation struggles 
against colonialism. Mozambique won indepen- 
dence from Portugal in 1975. and Mrs. Machel was 
education minister for 1 1 years until 1986. 

Mr. Mandela and Mrs. Machel, who will not 
change her name, have lived apart during the past 
two years and will continue to do so, Mr. Mbeki 
said, because of their duties. She is an academic, 
attorney and advocate for children's rights. 
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Nelson Mandela and Graca Machel after 
their small and private wedding ceremony. 


HABIBIE: Knocking on the U.S. Door 


Continued from Page 1 Habibie said. He admitted to being woe- 

fully unprepared for the job heinherited. 
energetic Mr. Habibie, a former aero- still needing to reread the Constitution to 
nautical engineer, still seemed surprised, leant die extent ofhis power and beset by 


even a bit awed, by his rapid and un- 
expected ascent to the presidency of the 
world’s fourth -most-popu lous nation. 

He was thrust into office on May 21 
after massive student protests ana ri- 
oting in Jakarta, the capital, forced die 


a raft of debilitating problems, including 
an economy on the verge of hyperin- 
flation and divisions in the aimed 
forces. 

“In my first 10 days, I slept every day 
only two hours, because I was not pre- 


authoritarian leader, Suharto; to step pared fortius,” he said. 


down after 32 years in power. 

Mr. Habibie said that after two de- 


Mr. Habibie has not said that he is 
running for president But in the in 


cades in Mr. Suharto's cabinet, he had terview Saturday, he left little doubt 


been thinking of retiring from govern- 
ment and writing books, until he was 


“2 leave it first to God, because I have 
to be healthy, and second to the people’s 


named vice president in March and Mr. ; power, whether they want me to run the 
Suharto’s replacement just two months country or not,” he said. 

•later. He would clearly like to use an official 

“Man plans, but God decides,” Mr. visit to Washington to enhance his cre- 

* ■ . dMitfeik as president and statesman. His 

, - . i - - - message for Mr. Clinton, he said, was to 

. help hmi realize “my dream,' ’which was 

lYUljI/ T VrS “to thank him in person and thank the 

: n> f .i a m people of the United States in 

'fighting Over town US. officials said no White 

° C7 - was being planned 

_ Continued from TagfJ rtatAfr H a hihic qouldjttKE^ jie 

area in tractors and trucksa^ Y u go s l a v -t liirfii frunfttiien request meetings “with 
security fences and the jCL A d e p l oy ed M n^Ctotop-andother officials. 

■ snipers mid heavy weapons throughout Mr. Habibie spoke at length about In- 

; the wooded Mils to battle for a third dooesia's Chinese community^ which 
consecutive day. many economic analysts have said is the 

An ethnic Albanian guerrilla leader key to any economic recovery. Inflation 
; said earlier that he was using heavy may top 80 percent tins year, approx- 
weapons, including rocket launchers and imately matching the rupiah’s decline in 
vehicle-mounted machine guns, to step value in a year. Mare than 80 million 
, up the nature of the fighting around Indonesians are living in poverty, com- 
i Qrahovac. pared with about 22 million a year ago. 

“These steps were taken to change the Although they make up only 3 percent 
quality of the war from the countryside of Indonesia's population of more than 
to urban areas,” the local KLA com- 200 million, the ethnic Chinese form the 
! mander said in an interview with As- backbone of the economy. Since the 
sociated Press Television. “This is the May riots, in which ethnic Chinese 
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Members of a family sitting outside their shanty in Jakarta on Sunday. More than 80 million Indonesians, or 
40 percent of the country’s population, are living in poverty, compared with about 22 million a year ago. 


BRIEFLY 


11 Killed in Attack 
By Algerian Rebels 

ALGIERS — Muslim rebels cut the 
throats of 2 1 people in a village south of 
Algiers, government forces said Sunday. 

The massacre at Rebaia village in 
Medea province, 70 kilometers (45 
miles) south of the capital late Saturday 
came just four days after at least 13 
villagers died in a s imil ar massacre. 

In another attack, Muslim rebels, 
throwing grenades and firing automatic 
assault rifles, killed at least 15 soldiers 
and wounded 20 others when they 
stormed a military barracks Friday in the 
western region of Chief, the pro-gov- 
ernment daily A1 Acti said Sunday. 

A1 Acil said the attackers were mem- 
bers of a brigade of the Armed Islamic 
Group, Algeria's most radical guerrilla 
faction. 

A1 Acil also reported that two children, 
who were wounded in a bomb explosion 
on a beach in Algiers, died from injuries 
at a hospital. The children were among at 
least 15 civilians wounded in four bomb- 
ings Friday in Algiers and a neighboring 
province, according to newspapers and 
official reports. 

Meanwhile, security forces dis- 
covered two mass graves in Algeria's 
Bainem Forest this week, El Kbabar 
daily said. One grave contained 31 
corpses of suspected Muslim rebels and 
the other the corpses of six girls ab- 
ducted by rebels, it said. (Reuters) 

Rwandans Sentenced 
To Death in Genocide 

KIGALI. Rwanda — A Rwandan 
court has convicted four people on 
charges of genocide and sentenced two 
of them to death, the state-run Rwandan 
radio reported. 

Euphrasie Kamaiamu, 54, a former 
councilor, was convicted of organizing 
the killings of minority Tutsi and po- 
litically moderate Hutu in the Rwandan 
capital, Kigali, during the 1994 genocide 
of more than 500 .non penp’c . ■* ' 

by the Hutu government. 

Miss Kamatamu and her husband, 
Thomas Habyarimana, were sentenced 
to death Friday after being found guilty 
of drawing up death lists, distributing 
weapons to Hutu killing squads and 
manning roadblocks so no Tutv. could 
escape during the 90-day s(aug ; r 

The other two convicted, a mend of 
Miss Kamatamu and her personal guard, 
received life sentences. 

When Tutsi-led rebels won power in 
July 1994, Miss Kamatamu ana her hus- 
band fled to Zaire, now Congo. The 
couple returned to Rwanda in November 
1996 after the Rwandan-backed rebels 
in eastern Zaire dismantled refugee 
camps there, and Miss Kamatamu turned 
herself in to Rwandan authorities. tAPi 


NIGERIA: Anger Shatters Tribal Traditions After Abiola ’s Death as Palaces Are Burned 


, op tne nature or me ugmmg aroona 
' Qrahovac. 

“These steps were taken to change the 
quality of the war from the countryside 
to urban areas,” the local KLA com- 


beginning of this type of war which will 
end up in Pristina.” 


neighborhoods and businesses were tar- 
geted for looting, thousands of Chinese 


Reporters with the guerrillas could have taken refuge outside the county, 
see anti-aircraft guns, heavy machine mostly in Singapore and Australia, 
guns and smaller aims. But Mr. Habibie seemed ambivalent 


Ethnic Albanians, who outnumber about the need for toe Chinese to return. 
Serbs 9-to-l in Kosovo, are demanding “If the Chinese community doesn|t 
independence from Serbia, which makes come back because they don’t (rust their 
up die bulk of present-day Yugoslavia, own country and society, I cannot force. 


J In Bonn, meanwhile, representatives nobody can force them,” he said. “But 

• of the KLA announced Sunday that the do you really think that we will then 
\ group’s goal was to create an independ- die?” he asked, chuckling. 4 ‘Their place 

• ent stale made up of the “Albanian lands will be taken over by others.” 

of Kosovo, Macedonia and . __ _ - 

-Montenegro.” __ _ 

A KLA spokesman, Jaknp Krasniqi DA D A HFC, fh-nn 
told the German television station Sat. 1 A JnkJL lilX/ • l/l u/Ig I 

that the group aimed to “reunite” the 
-three regions. Continued from Page 1 

1 Macedonia is a former republic of 
Yugoslavia that declared independence er named Graham . Montgomery 
in 1 992. Montenegro, along with Serbia, explained thar Garvaghy Road had been 
< /makes up what remains of the framer a Protestant neighborhood, that it had 

• Yugoslavia. been “taken over” by Catholic nation- 

Kosovo, Montenegro and Macedonia alists intent on keeping outProtestants as 
' all have ethnic Albanian communities, part of a broader territorial claim. 

Taken together, they border the northern “We believe they won't be happy 
! and eastern flanks of Albania. until we can’t walk anywhere here, even 

j Mr. Krasniqi said the KLA was for- to our own churches,” he said. 

• mala ting its political aims, which would Outside the church, another Orange- 
! be published soon in a declaration of the man displayed a list of neighborhoods 

or ganizati on’s principles. The favored throughout Northern Ireland where, he 
: optionor many Western leaders — au- insisted, Protestants bad lived until they 

• tonomy for Kosovo, but without full were driven out by Catholics. 

: independence — is not an acceptable Individually and out of uniform, with- 

• compromise, be said. out their bowler hats, dark suits and 

• ina statement published Saturday the bemedaled sashes, members of the Or- 
■ KLA refused to recognize the authority ange Order are perfectly likable men. 
; 0 f a Kosovo Albanian parliament elect- They tend to be middle-class, family- 
! ed in an unofficial vote, or of its mod- oriented and polite. 

• crate leader, Ibrahim Rugova. When massed for action in situations 

• 7 h e KLA wants a national council like Drumcree, however, they are men- 
comprising all groups involved in acing, marching literally in lockstep to 

• Kosovo’s struggle for independence the Thytfamic found' * c .* r™ kmbeg 

; from Belgrade, including those that did drams. These ; s ge attract 
; not take pan in March 22 elections to an ugly colter. scowl- 

• create the parliament (AP,AFP) mg teenage boy . rows on 


Continued from Page I 

birthright to rule over everyone.” 

Mr. Aroyeun was referring to the 
northern Hausa and Fulani tribes, which 
have tended to dominate the country’s 
successive military governments. It was 
a northern general, Ibrahim Babangida, 
who canceled the 1993 election, and 
another, the late Sani Abacha, who im- 
prisoned Mr. Abiola in 1994. 

The Hausa and Fulani are Muslims; 
yet the many mosques that dot the land- 
scape of Abeokuta were untouched by 
tiie rioting that engulfed the king’s 
palace. Near the governor’s mansion, a 
mosque and church stand side by side. 

Nigeria’s divisions, as it approaches a 
promised democratic transition that will 
give each region its voice, are predom- 
inantly ethnic and tribal. But, as this 


southwestern town makes clear, they are 
not religious as such. 

Indeed, Mr. Aroyeun, who heads a 
Christian school where church services 
are held every morning, is a Muslim. He 
goes to morning chapel and even 
preaches to the students but said he had 
never considered converting from Islam. 
After he gets home from work, he goes to 
the mosque. 

As he explained these seeming con- 
tradictions, Mr. Aroyeun’s smile con- 
veyed the certainty that the apparently 
complicated is in fact simple, so long as 
faith is strong and humility constant. 

“I was chosen for this job because I 
respect the school’s values." he said. 
“Humility, learning, obedience, respect 
for elders’and hard work. It is because I 
know the school’s traditions that I can 
preach to the boys. Here, we have a 


PARADES: Orangemen 9 $ Boisterous Spirits Wilt After Fire Deaths 


Continued from Page 2 

er named Graham . Montgomery 
explained thar Garvaghy Road had been 
a Protestant neighborhood, that it had 
been “taken over” by Catholic nation- 
alists intent on keeping out Protestants as 
part of a broader territorial claim. 

“We believe they won't be happy 
until we can’t walk anywhere here, even 
to our own churches,” he said. 

Outside the church, another Orange- 
man displayed a list of neighborhoods 
throughout Northern Ireland where, he 
insisted, Protestants bad lived until they 
were driven out by Catholics. 

Individually and out of uniform, with- 
out their bowler hats, dark suits and 
bemedaled sashes, members of the Or- 
ange Order are perfectly likable men. 
They tend to be middle-class, family- 
oriented and polite. 

When massed for action in situations 
like Drumcree, however, they are men- 
acing, marching literally in lockstep to 
the Thytfamic found' ' c * ^mt lambeg 
drams. These " \ s ge ■ attract 
an ugly collect scowl- 
ing teenage boy . rows on 


curbs, like surly crows, flaunting bottles 
of beer or whiskey, which they like to 
hurl at reporters. 

The pattern of conflict has a ritual. 
The Orangemen insist on marching in 
the Catholic area. The Catholics object 
The politicians — Catholic nationalists 
and Protestant unionists — come out in 
force in support of their respective sides. 
The government waffles. The Orange- 
men threaten to cripple Northern Ireland 
if they don’t get their way and are some- 
times backed iqa by pre-parade rioting by 
supporters, which prompts the govern- 
ment to let the Orangemen pass — with 
massive police protection, the bashing of 
Catholic demonstrators, and the sealing 
off of Catholic areas. 

This, in turn, provokes provincewide 
rioting among Catholics. 

Protestant politicians, even those with 
deep, private reservations about such 
marches, have not dared voice them. The 
Orangemen are a powerful political 
force, not because of their numbers 
(roughly 60,000), but because of their 
organization into local grass-roots 
lodges, their activism, their commitment 
and their formal link with the Ulster 


SMOKE: Ruling on Secondhand Tobacco Could Imperil Bans 


i Continued from Page 1 
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■’ While all credible scientific authorities 
; say that cigarette smoking causes can- 
I cer. secondhand smoke involves such a 
’ low’ concentration of carcmogens that a 
strong cancer connection is hard to es- 

tablish. ~ , 

: Reports continue to emerge with nna- 
_>ngs that both support and undercut the 
- agency's thesis. . 

E JuSe Osteen ruled that tire EPA gd 

’ search Act in determining that second- 

■'hand smoke is hazardous. That act re- 
quired a broad-based panel to be 


convened for such findings, including 
representatives of affected industries, 
but the judge ruled that the agency had 
excluded, industry voices. 

From the time foe report was issued, 
even scientists not affiliated with foe 
industry criticized the agency for using 
too low a standard for what constitutes 
causation rather than chance. 

Judge Osteen agreed that the agency’s 
science was lacking. He said foe agency 
did not demonstrate a significant as- 
sociation between secondhand smoke 
and lung cancer. 

“EPA publicly committed to a con- 
clusion before research had begun; ex- 
cluded industry by violating .foe act’s 


procedural requirements, adjusted es- 
tablished procedure and scientific norms 
.to validate the agency’s public conclu- 
sion and aggressively utilized the act’s 
authority to disseminate findings to es- 
tablish a de facto regulatory scheme 
intended to restrict plaintiffs’ products 
and to influence public opinion,” the 
judge wrote. 

Since the report was issued, indoor 
smoking bans have popped up in hun- 
dreds of areas. California, for example, 
prohibits smoking even in bats. The 
judge’s decision could bolster oppo- 
nents of these bans, said Matthew My- 
ers, a spokesman for foe National Center 
for Tobacco-Free Kids. 


Unionist Party, all of which has given 
them an outsized voice. 

The Order has opposed all compro- 
mise of any son on virtually any subject 
since its founding. It has punished Prot- 
estant leaders who disagreed, among 
them two Unionist party leaders, Ter- 
ence O'Neill, in 1969, and Brian 
Faulkner, in 1 974, who were forced from 
leadership positions in part for defying 
Orange wishes. 

David Trimble, an Orangeman, rose 
to power as head of foe Ulster Unionist 
Party in September 1 995 in part because 
of foe strong hand he played in getting 
the British to allow foe Orange Order 
march in Portadown that year. 

The context for this year’s battle at 
Drumcree was different. The Change 
Order had already lost face by opposing 
foe Northern Ireland peace agreement, 
which was then approved by both Cath- 
olic and Protestant voters in a May ref- 
erendum, anyway. 

In the process, foe Orangemen drifted 
from Mr. Trimble, their one-time hero, 
who was foe leading unionist negotiator 
and supporter of foe agreement and as 
head of the Ulster Unionist Party is now 
“first minister" of foe new Northern 
Ireland Assembly. 

This year, the Orangemen descended 
on Drumcree, encamped there and in- 
spired at least a thousand reported acts of 
violence but could not carry through on 
their threat to “paralyze.” 

Last Sunday's fine bombing of foe 
home of a Catholic mother living in a 
Protestant section of County Antrim, a 
sectarian crime that killed her three chil- 
dren and stunned a people not easily 
stunned, further isolated .and split foe 
Oder. 

After foe killing, foe Reverend Wil- 
liam Bingham, foe Orange chaplain of 
County Armagh, which includes 
Pbrtadown. publicly urged his brethren 
to leave Drumcree. *T think every Or- 
angeman should step back and say, ‘No 
road is worth a life,’ ” he said. 

Mr. Trimhle has done the same “The 


relaxed attitude to religion. When my 
daughter said she wanted to many a 
Christian, I voiced no objection at alL” 
At another school, the Patterson 
Baptist Memorial School, named after 
an American missionary, Ira Patterson, a 
14-year-old bom into a Muslim family 
explained that he had just convened to 
Christianity. “When 1 told my father 
that I wanted to become a Christian, ” 
Adeniran Adededji said, “he just said, 
‘God Bless you.' ” 

Such religious tolerance is typical of 
the Yoruba, who move easily between 
religious labels that have less solemn 
meaning than the allegiances of blood, 
tribe and town. Mr. Abiola also attended 
chapel every morning and continued to 
sing Christian hymns while remaining a 
Muslim. 

“Here, nearly every home is part 

Vigilante Attack 
Kills Belfast Man 

A$rnce Frunce-Presse 

BELFAST — A man died Sun- 
day in a paramilitary vigilante at- 
tack here after five men dragged him 
from his home into foe street and 
shot him in both knees, police said. 

The attackers lore out foe tele- 
phone connection before leaving 
the man 's apartment, where he lived 
with his wife and 2-week-old 
daughter, forcing his wife to run to a 
nearby apartment to call for an am- ' 
bulance. 

The police could not give foe 
exact cause of death, but said foe 
man, whom they would not identify, 
was dead by foe time he arrived at a 
hospital, probably from loss of 
blood. He was believed to be in his 
30s. 

Outlawed paramilitary groups on 
both sides of the sectarian divide in 
Northern Ireland have traditionally 
dispensed a form of “justice’ ’ with- 
in their own communities, targeting 
alleged drug dealers or petty crim- 
inals. 

This type of punishment usually 
involves shooting foe victim in both 
knees or ankles, or in certain cases, 
murder. 

The incident, early Sunday morn- 
ing, followed a growing number of 
such attacks since the April 10 
Northern Ireland peace agreement. 


only way they can disassociate themselves 
is to leave foe hill at Drumcree Parish 
Church and return home,” he said. 

Thousands of Orangemen abandoned 
foe site, which foe order had vowed to 
occupy “as long as it takes.” Among 
hard-line Portadown Orangemen, there 
is anger, panic and shock. 

Fred Barbash covered Northern Ire- 
land as The Washington Post's London 
correspondent from 1994 through J997. 


Muslim, pait Christian, pan pagan," 
said Onaolapo Soleye, a foraier finance 
minister and a resident of Abeokuta. 
"What distinguishes us from foe north is 
not our religion but foe way we interpret 
iL In the north, Islam is a very serious 
business." 

The former minister, like many other 
residents, expressed dismay that this tol- 
erance had been accompanied recently 
by such violence against foe traditional 
heads of society, foe kings and chiefs 
respected and honored with a constancy 
not evident in the shifting Yoruba re- 
ligious allegiances. 

The palace of foe king was a sanc- 
tuary, traditionally a place where, for 
example, a hounded wife could take 
refuge until her husband came to bis 
senses. It was, said Toye Coker, “the 
last bus stop." 

Theories abound as to why it was 
attacked. One is that foe 84-year-old 
king, who rules over a group of Yoruba 
known as the Egba and is referred to 
locally as the Alake of Egbaland. had not 
called stridently enough for Mr. 
Abioia's release. The king, Oyebade 
Lipede, was in London for medical treat- 
ment when his palace was attacked. 

Another is that a lesser chief, Ad- 
edapo Tejuoso, whose palace was also 
ransacked, had traveled too often to the 
capital, Abuja, and met with General 
Abacha. 

But perhaps, some suggest, the an- 
swer is simpler. Teachers at foe Baptist 
Boys High School make$4 a month. The 
principal makes S100. 

The Patterson School library has 
shelves but no books, because it cannot 
afford them. The chapel ceiling is col- 
lapsing. 

A large number of people are un- 
employed and spend foe day hawking 
bits and pieces at the side of roads 
pothoied badly enough to swallow small 
cars. Poverty, like Nigerian misrule, has 
reached an extreme state. 

The palaces were known to contain 
objects of value. King Tejuoso's is built 
around a bank. It was broken into by 
assailants who failed to unlock foe safe 
but destroyed everything. Behind foe 
despair and anger at the death of Mr. 
Abiola, there was evidently also foe des- 
peration of foe poor for whom he had 
often been a benefactor. 

And it is foe combination of poverty, 
ethnic resentment and the breakdown of 
social order, so evident in Abeokuta, that 
appears to present Nigeria's 105 million 
people with their greatest challenge in any 
transition to democracy without him. 

■ Ruler’s Broadcast 

Nigeria's military ruler. General Ab- 
dulsalam Abubakar, will announce his 
plans Monday to restore democracy in a 
national broadcast, a local newspaper said 
on Sunday. Reuters reported from Lagos. 

“The head of state will broadcast to" 
foe nation on Monday, ’ ’ according to the 
Guardian, an independent newspaper. 
“ So let all Nigerians remain calm and be 
law-abiding.” There was no official 
comment on the report. 
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When a television interviewer asked. 
Chrissie Quinn if sbe thought the fire- 
bombing (hat killed three of her sons in 
Northern Ireland would change any- 
thing there, ha- answer was “no." Her 
pessimism is understandable but un- 
warranted. The death of her sons, for 
which seven Protestants have so for 
been arrested, may help transform 
Northern Ireland, and for the better. The 
reason is not just that' the public is 
horrified- It is also that tbe peace process 
is working, giving the region and its 
leaders an alternative to violence. 

The July 12 firebomb mg came during 
the tense season of Protestant marches, 
some of which go through neighbor- 
hoods now heavily Catholic. Britain’s 
new parades commission, made up of 
Protestants and Catholics, baaed the 
Orange Order from taking its July 5 
Portadown march through a Catholic 
area, the scene of clashes in the past 

When the police blocked die road, 
the Order refused to retreat, and young 
Protestant militant s attacked tbe po- 
lice. After the Order's eviction, police 
found weapons caches. Last year a 
similar ban ignited five days of Prot- 
estant riots. Protestant political leaders 
supported the Orange Order, and the 
British gave in, which touched off two 
days of Catholic rioting. 

This year tbe ban and bombing could 
have sparked a similar wildfire. They 


did not because important parties saw 
political advantage in calming emotions 
ratW than in inflaming them. The Brit- 
isfa government, relying on tbe endorse- 
ment Protestants gave the peace process 
in the May refer en d um , defied the ex- 
tremists — and broke a long-standin g 
myth of the power of the Orange Order. 
The Irish Republican Army, given 
strong Catholic support for the peace 
agreement, chose restraint. The police 
responded prudently where in the past 
they had used excessive force. 

Most important, the Protestant lead- 
ership started to unravel its strong ties to 
the radicals. In 1 995 David Trimble won 
the leadership of Northern Ireland’s 
largest party after marching defiantly in 
the Orange Order parade, which he led 
tbe next year. This year, Mr. Trimble, 
the new first minister of Northern Ire- 
land, traveled around Portadown with 
his deputy, Seamus Mahon, a Catholic. 
After the bombing, Mr. Trimble called 
for die group to go borne, and a rally 
supporting the Older fizzled. 

If the death of the Quinn children 


becomes a turning point for the polit- 
ical culture of Northern Ireland, it will 


ical culture of Northern Ireland, it will 
be because the peace effort gave the 
region an alternative to violence. It is 
chilling to imagine what would have 
happened in the wake of the three 
boys’ deaths had it not been there. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Starr’s Judgment 


U.S. Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist has rejected the adminis- 
tration's request to block further grand 
jury testimony by Secret Service agents 
pending Supreme Court review of the 
issue. Following the ruling, indepen- 
dent counsel Kenneth Starr summoned 
the first agents to the grand jury. 

Justice Rehnqnist’s move was 
hardly a surprise given the unanimity 
in the lower courts that the Secret Ser- 
vice's fears were overblown and its 
c laims of privilege therefore uncalled 
for. First, a district court judge rejected 
the claimed privilege. Then, a three- 
judge appeals panel affirmed that rul- 
ing, noting: “we do not think ... that 
the Secret Service has shown with the 
compelling clarity required by [tbe 
law] that failure to recognize the pro- 
posed privilege will jeopardize the 
ability of the Secret Service effectively 
to protect the president." 

On Thursday the full appeals conn 
refused to revisit that and specifically 
mentioned that * ’no judge on the court 
has even requested a vote" on whether 
to rehear the matter. The court also 
wrote that “die Justice Department’s 
likelihood of success before the Su- 
preme Court is insufficient to warrant 
further delay in the grand jury's in- 
vestigation." 

Then, to top it off, the chief justice 
agreed, declining to extend die stay on 
testimony by the agents and mention- 
ing, as w^ that the opinion of the Court 
of Appeals seemed to him “cogent and 
correct.'' In all, 11 judges up and down 
the federal ladder have considered either 
the Secret Service's privilege claim or 
its request for delays while the larger 
matter gets sorted out, Not one of these 
judges has either held the privilege le- 
gitimate or found the danger to the life 


of a president sufficiently real to warrant 
further delaying Mr. Stair’s probe. It 
remains to be seen whether tbe full 
Supreme Court will consider the merits 
of the lower court holdings. But this 
question affects only the three Secret 
Service officials whose testimony Mr. 
Stair first sought and with whom the 
appeals court’s decision directly dealt 
In the meantime, Mr. Starr can talk to 
the other agents he subpoenaed after that 
decision came down. 

That Mr. Starr is right on the law on 
the question of Secret Service testi- 
mony is — if these various opinions 
mean anything — hardly still a matter 
of doubt That this makes him right as a 
prudential matter is far less clear. In 
fact, his subpoenas to these agents will 
stand as one of the lasting tests of his 
judgment. Eventually, after all, the 
public will leam the basis on which he 
issued these subpoenas and pursued 


them in defiance of the strong policy 
arguments for respecting the cocmden- 


axgumenls for respecting the confiden- 
tiality between agents and their pro- 
tective charges. 

When that happens, we will know 
whether each subpoena was sent with 
an adequate basis; we will know 
whether the agents’ testimony really 
was essential to Mr. Start’s investi- 
gation and whether that information 
really was unavailable elsewhere. If 
each subpoena conforms to this stan- 
dard, Mr. Stair’s position in this lit- 
igation will be vindicated not merely in 
a legal sense but also as a responsible 
exercise of his discretion. If, by con- 
trast, these subpoenas then look like 
the fishing expedition some now sus- 
pect them to be, the fact of Mr. Stair’s 
being legally in the right will make this 
episode only mildly less reckless. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Unite Against the Bug 


Millennial scenarios continue to fly 
among those who drink the advent of 
ibe year 2000 and its computer pro- 
gramming "bug" will bring mechan- 
ical meltdown, social chaos and global 
recession. Those who take a more 
moderate view but are nonetheless 
concerned about tbe problem — such 
as Senator Robert Bennett, Represen- 
tatives Steven Horn and Constance 
Morelia and the administration point 
man John Koskinen — have sought to 
draw attention to the problem without 
sparking outright panic. 

What has been missing, all these 
players agree, is the kind of focused 
urgency that can crane only from em- 
phatic calls to action from CEOs or 
other people at the top of departments, 
businesses or other management pyr- 
amids — people who not only can urge 
other managers to plan for the big 
deadline but also can decide what 
needs doing and make it happen. 

The top man in the federal gov- 
ernment ’s own pyramid. President Bill 
Clinton, finally stepped up to that ob- 
ligation last week when be told a busi- 
ness audience at the National Academy 
of Sciences that the Year 2000 bug is 


‘‘a complex test that requires us all to 
work together — every government 
agency, every hospital, every univer- 
sity, every business, large and small" 

Tbe president urged several specific 
steps that others have recommended as 
well: a “Good Samaritan" bill that 
would shield companies from liability 
if they pool information with other 
businesses on how they have met the 
programming challenge so far — 
something many have been hesitant to 
do because of wildly inflated fears of 
legal windfalls in 2 000 if systems fail 
— and a Labor Department clearing- 
house to puli more former program- 
mers out of retirement and put them to 
work on the miles of antiquated code 
remaining to be debugged. 

Mr. Bennett told a National Press 
Club audience last week that parti- 
sanship should not cause any waste of 
time in the "76 weeks" we have left 
That is a reasonable stance if gov- 
ernment and business are to buckle 
down to one of the few deadlines in 
Washington history that cannot be put 
Off by executive order or continuing 
resolution. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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W ASHINGTON — So I was talk- 
ing on the phone to my mother 


ing on the phone to my mother 
Minnesota the other day, and she 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


out in Minnesota the other day, and she 
sounded upset “What’s wrong. 
Mom?" I asked. 

“Well." she said, “I’ve beeaplaying 
bridge on the Internet with three French- 
men and they keep speaking French to 
each other and I can't understand 
them.'* When I chadded at the thought 
of my card-shark mother playing bridge 
with three Frenchmen on the Net she 


“And Merrill Lynch and the other 
big boys aren’t even in this business 
yet” says Mr. Wall. “Once they get 
into it we anticipate that 70 percent of 
our trades will be over the Internet.’’ 

To better empower Internet in- 
vestors, Nasdaq has created a Web site 
where you can get the latest Securities 
and Exchange Commission filing of 


When they entered, John found tbe 

cook' siiliteraie wife watching the BBC. 

“I said, ‘What’s she doing? She doesn’t 
even speak English.’ ’ The cook 
answered: “She's teaming.” The cook 
explained rfiar a friend of his had started 
a “private” cable system and strung 
cable into his house along the local 
telephone poles — for $3.7 j a month. 

“Then he hands me the television 
remote, ’ ’ says John, * ‘and with increas- 
ing astonishment I start at channel 1 


took a little umbrage: “Don’t laugh,” any Nasdaq-listed company, its latest and click all the way to channel 27. He — * 

she said. “I was playing bridge with quarterly earnings report or tbe con- had television stations from China, She is always toDang 

someone in Siberia the other day.” sens us opinion about its stock from top Pakistan, Australia, Italy, France. With gum, not 

There are those who argue that the Wall Street analysts. This will empower all my satellite dishes, I had only 14 don t like Pepsi, J lure Cose, ams even 


old from Sweden who was using the 
Internet to threaten to blow up a com- 
pany in San Francisco whose products 
the youth objected to. The company 
thought it was an idle threat until the 
youth said he would bring down part 
of the company’s computer system 
— and did- 

I am interviewing L K. GujraL In- 
dia’s 78-year-old former prime min- 
ister, about bow globalization is af- 
fecting his country's culture-^ 

“My granddaughter is 4,” he says. 

< i m • _ 1. rtkAiit IniKKla 


There are those who argue that the 
Internet and globalization are overrated, 
and there are those who argue that they 
are underrated. I think BUI Gates has 
this one right: In the short run they are 
probably overrated, but in the long run 
tbeir impact on our lives and nations is 
vastly underrated. Herewith a few ran- 
dom conversations from a recent trip to 
Italy, Albania, India, Jordan and Israel. 

At a conference in Italy, I run into 
John Wall, president of Nasdaq Inter- 
national, the stock exchange. He tells me 
20 percent of all Nasdaq’s business now 
comes from people sitting at home and 
trading stocks and bonds via the Internet 
through small brokerage Web sites. 


Wall Street analysts. This will empower 
individual investors, as never before, to 
sit at home and move their money 
around, rewarding solidly performing 
companies and countries and punishing 
the weak — with the click or a mouse. 

John Burns, the New York Tunes 
New Delhi bureau chief, tells me a 
delightful story about bis 70-year-old 
Indian cook. Although John has four 
satellite dishes on his rooftop (“I'm 
practically running an uplink station," 
be says), be still could not get the 
World Cup matches from Indian TV. 
When he was complaining about this 
over breakfast, his cook invited John to 
come over to his house next door. 


ail my satellite cusnes. i naa oaiy 
channels." 

I’m having a chat in Amman with 
Jordan's top newspaper columnist. 
Rami Khouri. I ask turn what’s the talk 
of Amman, and he says, * ‘ Amman was 


gum, not Indian food, or she says, ‘ 
don’t like Pepsi, I like Coke.’ She even 
speaks English more often than Hindi . I 
asked her one day why sbe doesn’tspeak 
to me in Hindi, and then she went to her 
mother and asked: ‘Doesn’t gra ndfa t h er 
speak English?’ The other day my 
granddaughter said sbe wanted pizza. So 


just added to CNN’s worldwide weath- granddaughter said she wanted pizza, ho 
er highlights. "This means Amman has her grandmother said that she would 
arrived in some way, he explains. It make her a pizza. My granddaughter 


means someone at CNN thinks A mm an 
is now important enough for tourists 
and business executives to need to 
know its weather. 

In Milan I meet Jules Kroll, who 
heads a leading global corporate in- 
vestigative firm. He tells me bis team 
has just cracked the case of a 14-year- 


make her a pizza. My granddaughter 
said, ‘No, no, I want Pizza Hut.’ ” 
Thomas Wolfe said you can’t go 
home again. He was wrong. In the era 
of the Internet and globalization, in the 
era of cultural homogenization and uni- 
versal connectivity, you won’t be able 
to leave home again. 

The New York Tuna. 


Next to Subcontinent Face-Off, the Cold War Looks Safe 


T OKYO— U.S. Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Strobe Tal- 


X retary of State Strobe Tal- 
bott will resume talks in New 
Delhi Monday with Jaswant 
Singh, the Indian government's 
point man in defending its nu- 
clear tests to the world. 

Their meeting comes amid 
signs of increasing realism in 
Washington about the rationale 
behind tbe tests, and about tbe 
limits of international sanctions 
as an instrument for effecting a 
policy change in New Delhi. 

In turn, two months after 
their tiL-for-tat unclear weapons 
tests, it is dawning on many 
Indians and Pakistanis that their 
net security has been degraded, 
their economy damaged and 
their status diminished. 

Mr. Talbott would do well to 
impress upon his Subcontinen- 
tal hosts just how dangerous the 
nuclear relationship between 
India and Pakistan is compared 
with that between the Soviet 
Union and tbe United States in 
the Cold War. 

Cold War deterrence was it- 
self more unstable than realized 
at the time. 

In the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisis, for example, the U.S. 
strategy was based on the best 
available intelligence, which 
indicated that there were no nu- 
clear warheads in Cuba. In fact 
there were more than 100 war- 
heads already stationed there, 
and the local Soviet commander 
had taken them out of storage to 
deployed positions for use 
against an American invasion. 
The thought of India-Pakistan 
relations being as stable as Cold 
War deterrence is not very re- 
assuring. 

The geostrategic environment 
of tbe Subcontinent has no par- 
allel in the Cold War. India and 
Pakistan share a long bonier; the 
United States and die Soviet Un- 
ion did not This dramatically 
shortens the time frame either 
country would have to decide. 


By Ramesh Thakur 


daring a crisis or war, whether to 
use nuclear weapons. 

The entire province of Kash- 
mir, the source of two of the 
three wars India and Pakistan 
have fought since their inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1947, 
remains in bitter contention, 
whereas the United States and 
the Soviet Union had no direct 
territorial dispute. 

Contiguity permits India and 
Pakistan to meddle in each oth- 
er's territory on a scale that was 
never an option for the United 
Stales ana the Soviet Union 
during the Cold War. 

India also shares a long bor- 
der with nuclear- armed China; 
it, too, is disputed. This intro- 
duces a third element of ter- 


vulnerable to a preemptive 
strike. But there is an inherent 
asymmetry in die way each cal- 
culates risks. 

Pakistan cannot match In- 
dia’s conventional superiority. 
However, a successful first 
strike could destroy India’s nu- 
clear capability and paralyze its 
conventional superiority, there- 
by allowing Pakistan to avenge 
its defeat in the 1971 war over 
Bangladesh and wrest Kashmir 
from India — or so a govern- 
ment in Islamabad might con- 
clude. 

Conversely, a government in 
New Delhi might conclude that 
since reciprocal nuclear capa- 
bility rules out their actual use 


by either country, it is safe to 
launch a military strike against 
P akistan in punishment for its 
provocations in Kashmir. There 
is nothing in die history of the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship to in- 
dicate die eventual outcome of 
such an adventure. 

Finally, all these worries are 
exacerbated by political vola- 
tility in both countries. The gov- 
ernment of Pakistan faces eco- 
nomic meltdown and political 
challenges from Islamist groups 
and the military. 

The government of India is 
an uneasy coalition of an in- 
tensely nationalist party that 
bases its legitimacy in religion 
and mythology, and a number 
of disparate parties drat pursue 
different, and sometimes in- 


compatible, regional agendas. 
In the 51st year of India's 


In the 51st year of India's 
independence, the governing 
Hindu nationalist party — heir 
to the fanatic movement that' 
spawned Mahatma Gandhi’s - 
assassin — has betrayed the ' 
apostle of nonviolence by cov- 
eting the most horrific weapon 1 
of mass violence. And this 
when India has the highest 
number of poor and illiterate in; 
die world. 

No food, no clothing, no 
shelter? Don't wony, we have 1 
the bomb. 


The writer is a vice rector at \ 
the United Nations University' 
in Tokyo. He contributed this 
comment to the International • 
Herald Tribune. 


ritorial tension into the strategic 
equation, which was never the 
case in the Cold War. 

The stability of Cold War de- 
terrence rested on credible 
second-strike retaliatory capa- 
bility. Stockpiles, command 
and control centers and the mil- 
itary-political leadership were 
protected against a surprise at- 
tack that could destroy all of 
them in one strike. Neither India 
nor Pakistan has even the most 
rudimentary basing, command 
and control systems in place 
that couid survive a nuclear asr 
saulL Such an infrastructure 
could take one or two years to 
develop and install 

Moscow and Washington 
spread tbeir stockpiles across 
land (on missiles), sea (on sub- 
marines) and air (an planes). 
This three-pronged dispersal ad- 
ded to detection and strike dif- 
ficulties for an enemy and so 
buttressed second-strike capa- 
bility. India and Pakistan lack 
this stabilizing triad of weapons 
platforms. 

Because of the lack of sur- 
vivable forces and command 
centers, both nations are highly 


Prudence Wanting in India and, Pakistan 


D URING the earlier years 
when the Cold War was 


A-/ when the Cold War was 
new and potentially most dan- 
gerous, leaders on both sides 
had just bad the supreme edu- 
cation of waging a world war — 
and on the same side. All tins 
meant that leaders could act 
prudently in crises without be- 
ing driven out of office by mobs 
or insurgent generals. 

For that matter they could act 
boldly, as President John F. 
Kennedy did during the Cuban 
missile crisis, without being 
forced to desist by a terrorized 
public. 

In contrast, the leaders of 
India's Bharatiya Janata Party 
— Prime Minister Atai Behari 
Vajpayee and Home Minister 
L. K. Advani, as well as the 
non-BJP defense minister, 
George Fernandes — have 
no real foreign policy experi- 
ence. 


They also evidently ignore 
the advice of their highly pro- 
fessional soldiers and diplo- 


mats. most of whom opposed 
the nuclear tests. 

Moreover, the BJP is very 
deliberately extrermsETQnly by 
maximizing external conflict to 
muster a forced national unity 
can it remain in power, having 
won only 46 percent of the par- 
liamentary seats with just 25 
percent of the popular vote. 

In fact, the BJP itself is 
deeply divided along caste 
lines, and ih recent years caste 
rivalries have led to much vi- 
olence. That India remains on 
the whole a solid and demo- 
cratic stale is of little help to 
avert a slide to nuclear war now 
that it is governed by recklessly 
aggressive leaders. 

As for Pakistan, its leaders 
seem far more prudent, but that, 
too. is of little help because its 
entire ruling elite is demoral- 
ized by pervasive corruption 
and extreme factionalism. 
Moreover, Pakistan also is 
deeply divided on regional 
lines, with superimposed ethnic 


and religious .animosities that 
often erupt in deadly violence. 

Hence even prudent leaders 

must. -operate in a' climate of 
extreme instability. They evi- 
dently-cannot resist mob de- 
mands and are vulnerable to a 
military coup if they show 
weakness to ward India- 
All this makes an uncon- 
trolled escalation from border 
clashes to local and then general 
war all too likely. Or, if 
Pakistan breaks up into regional 
states, there may be no organ- 
ized war with India but the “Is- 
lamic bomb’* still might be 
used — or sold — by whatever 
group remains in control of the 
nuclear installations. 

The posi-Cold War era of re- 
duced danger has turned out to 
be short indeed. 

— Edward M. Luttwak. a 
senior fellow at the Center for 
Strategic and International 
Studies in Washington, 
commenting in the Los 
Angeles Times. 
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Why South Korea Must Not Rise to Pyongyang’s Bait 


L EEDS, En gland — Talk 
about unequal exchange. A 


JL-i about unequal exchange. A 
month ago. South Korea's 
wealthiest tycoon, the Hyundai 
founder Chung Jo Yung, 
crossed the tense and normally 
impenetrable border between 
the two Koreas. He came bear- 
ing gifts: 500 head of cattle to 
help his Northern hometown 
through hard times. (He had 
earlier sent 50,000 tons of com 
to the north. ) 

Charity apart Mr. Chung 
meant business. He returned 
from his weekiong visit with a 
raft of plans and some encour- 
aging promises from Pyong- 
yang. From Sept 25, South 
Korean tourists will be allowed 
to take boat trips to Northern 
beauty spots that have bean off- 
limits for half a century. 

North Korea also wants Hy- 
undai to build a power station to 


By Aidan Foster-Carter 


succession start to look like pro- 
vocation- Actually, this was the 
third such incident Two years 


ago. a larger spy submarine 
from North Korea ran aground. 


from North Korea ran aground, 
and the hum for its crew caused 
more than 30 deaths on both 
sides. The United States pressed 


Pyongyang into a gruff apology 
— and a hollow promise not to 


— and a hollow promise not to 
repeat the crime — but tbe in- 
cident soured North-South re- 
lations for well over a year. 

North Korea’s incorrigible 
recidivism poses a dilemma for 
Mr. Kim. So keen were Seoul's 


export. Northern officials in- 
vited Mr. Chung to come back 
in September to meet their re- 
clusive leader, Kim Jong U. 

Butail this is now in jeopardy 
because some other North 
Koreans got their own boat trips 
in first. While Mr. Chung was 
being feted in the North, a South 
Korean mackerel boat caught 
something big: a North Korean 
spy submarine. Its crew of nine 
shot themselves (or each other) 
rather t han face capture. 

Bravely, South Korea’s pres- 
ident. Kim Dae Jung, insisted 
that this would not alter his 
“sunshine” policy of being 
nice to the North. Whereupon 
Pyongyang promptly did it 
again. On July J 2. a dead North- 
ern frogman was found on a 
Southern beach, near a flotation 
device that may have landed 
several more of bis colleagues. 

One such intrusion might be 
overlooked, but two in quick 


North Korea's 
incorrigible 
recidivism poses a 
dilemma for Kim 
Dae Jung ; 


hawks to paint him as a pinko, 
soft on the North, that last year 
South Korean agents actually 
conspired to forge evidence to 
that effect. Southern voters 
elected Mr. Kim president any- 
way in elections in December. 

Recalling the unsavory black 
operation against Mr. Kim by 
elements in South Korea's own 
intelligence apparatus helps to 
instill a sense of proportion. 
Both Koreas have spies who 
are up to no good; Russia has 


just expelled one of Seoul’s. 

Their methods vary, of 
course. Tbe South can afford to 
buy people and gets to see the 
North up close, thanks to U.S. 
spy satellites. Lacking such 
means, the North resorts to sub- 
James Bond derring-do, with 
encouraging incompetence. 

This is why Mr. Kim should 
persist with his sunshine policy. 
He knows what he is about on 
unification. His plan is not ap- 
peasement, nor is it based on 
any illusions about the nature of 
the North, a rogue state if ever 
there was one. Continued vi- 
gilance is crucial The military 
may need a shakeup. given the 
embarrassing fact that all three 
intrusions were detected by 
Southern civ ilians rather than 
by the military. 

Mr. Kim differs from his pre- 
decessors in believing that a se- 
curity posture alone is not 
enough For South Korea. He be- 
lieves in positive outreach by 
Seoul, either by government — 


Yung, foresees his factories in 
tire north eventually producing 
goods worth $4.4 billion — four 
times North Korea’s total ex- 
ports last year. 

Given the vast gap between 
the two Korean economies — 
the South slims but the North 
starves — this means not just 
mutual benefit but valuable 
leverage for Seoul, once it gains 
a Northern foothold. 

By showing that trade and 
investment beat bellicosity as a 
route out of poverty and star- 
vation, gradual Southern pen- 
etration of the North Korean 
economy will pay political div- 
idends, too. This way, moder- 
ates in tbe North will have 


something to show for their 
stance, unlike the hard-line mil- 
itary, which would rather send ; 
spy sabs and which has a lot to 
lose from an outbreak of peace ■ 
On the P eninsula j 

This is why South Korea^ 
should not rise to the bait, eveny 
if Pyongyang continues to pro- ! 
voke, as it surely wilL Instead, ■ 
Seoul should think long-term. ! 
Reaching out to the North ; 
sorely tries patience, but it still > 
makes sense. j 
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The writer, honorary senior ) 
research fellow on modem Ko- I 
rea at Leeds University, con- 1 
tnbuted this comment to the In- • 
/emotional Herald Tribune. i 


IN OUR PAGES: LOO, 75 AND 50 YF.ABS AC0 


1898: U.S. Meddling "American influence. 

® rLinmgnnNu^.. 


but only if Pyongyang recip- 
rocates — or, failing that, by 


Letters intended for publi- 
cation should be addressed 
“Letters to the Editor ” and 
contain the writer’s signature, 
name and full address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject 
to editing. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for the return af un- 
solicited manuscripts. 


rocates — or. failing that, by 
adopting a relaxed attitude to- 
ward Southern companies and 
citizens seeking openings in 
North Korea. 

. Mr. Kim sees the relationship 
between China and Taiwan as a 
modeL A decade ago, they 
chose not to let politics prevent 
their people from visiting and 
their companies from doing 
business. Although relations 
between Beijing and Taipei re- 
main difficult, the growing net- 
work of unofficial links seems 
to be pushing both sides in the 
direction of rapprochement. 

In Korea, separating business 
from politics is both new and 
revolutionary. It is also smart. 
Hyundai Chairman Chung 
Mong Hoon. son of Chung Jq 


PARIS — [The Herald says in 
an EditoriaL-] The American Re- 
ptrobc has prided itself upon 
Living exclusive right to juris- 
diction upon the transatlantic 
continent. The Monroe doctrine, 
'"America for the Americans 
has obtained universal endorse- 
ment in the United States, Bnt a 
natural corollary would be 
“ Europe for the Europeans:' 
Suppose the Powers should sav 
to the United States: “If you 
insist upon regulating affaire on 
yourside of the Atlantic, it is our 
tuni to forbid you meddling with 

“P***^"? who! ^ 
the united States be then? 


Terpsi-, 


fact that it is impossible to de- 
velop realty conservative d ance 
steps while British dancers are 
wtfer American influence. It is 
the lament of dance-mastere and 
musicians feat the United States 
the whole world under 
me yazz-dance banner. 


1948: Palestine Truce ! 


1923: Wanton D ance 


LWDON — There is too much 
abandon in the style of dan- 
cing now prevalent in aristocratic 

OWpIL? J f otaa *? an circles in 
Old E ng l and to suit the dancma 
masters, who aarifafte 


*-AKE SUCCESS, New York < 
Arabs and Jews fo rmally i 
yesterday [July 18 ] to an | 
“definite trace in the Palestine 
majority of the Arab j 
voted to accept foe truce. ; 
Azzam Pasha,* 
“^etaiy General, said that fo# 
£5 ^ ** realized only 

out under certain con- 
Jewish immigration 

Arab refugees must be 
10 frefr homes • 
“iraiestine; a definite time limit ' 
he pla«xi on foe truce. - 



Treatment Lags for Hypertension 

Doctors Rethink Their Tactics for Drug Therapies 


By Denise Grady 

New York Times Service 
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EW YORK — Back in 1972, 
when the National High 
Blood Pressure Educ ation 
... . Jpgwn was established, its 
»ubhc health message was simple and 
ompelhng: Treating high btodd pres- 
sure would save lives. ft was right The 
program has been credited with sub- 
stantially lowering death rates from 
stroke and coronary heart disease. 

Since 1993, though, the news has 
been less encouraging. The stroke rate 
has been creeping up again, and not just 
because Americans are aging. The de- 
cline in heart disease, never as great as 
experts had expected, seems to be lev- 
eling off, and kidney disease and con- 
gestive heart failure, both linked to hy- 
pertension, are on the rise. 

Dismayed, scientists have begun to 
re-examine the treatment of high blood 
pressare, asking how much of the om- 
inous tread can be attributed to lack- 
adaisical doctors and patients who do 
not take hypertension seriously 
and how much to the limitation s of 
treatment itself. 

**We are struggling now with the 
concept that we are not doing a good 
|ob,” said Dr. Franz Messern of the 
1 ' ' altheOchsner 


Clinic in New Orleans. “We know we 
can reduce blood pressure, we know it’s 
beneficial to do so, and still it’s not 
done.” 

Part of the problem is that of the 50 
million Americans estimated to have 
high blood pressure, only 34 million 
know jl 

Just 27 million seek treatment, and 
only half of them get their blood pres- 
sure under control, which is defined as 
below 140/90 millime ters of mercury. 
Those figures, from a survey taken from 
1991-94, show people to be worse off 
than three years before, when aware- 
ness, treatment and control were all 
slightly higher. 

“We home in on the public and say 
they’re not taking their pills,” said Dr. 
Marvin Moser, clinical professor of 
medicine at Yale University Medical 
^School. “But I think we should be pay- 
ing more attention to the problem of 
adherence to treatment guidelines by the 


doctor.” Many doctors, be said, are not 
following those guidelines. 

Tha t means many patients are not 
getting die best treatment for their high 
blood pressure and' its complications, 
other researchers agreed. But experts 
. also acknowledge that their research has 
Mt given doctors all die information 
they need to make the best decisions 
about treatment 

Two important issues have hot been 
resolved. First, it is not known whether 
all drugs that lower blood pressure also 
protect against heart attack and stroke. 
Second, more studies are needed to 
compare different drugs and determine 
whether some work better than others in 
particular types of patients. 

Blood pressure is the force exerted by 
' blood as it pushes oat against the walls 
of the arteries. When pressure surges too 
high, it can damage the vessels and lead 
to arteriosclerosis, heart disease, stroke 
and kidney failure. 

■Doctors define optima] b bod pres- 
sure, associated with die lowest car- 
diovascular risk, as below 120/80 mil- 
limeters of mercury. The first number, 
die systolic pressure, is measured while 
the heart is contracting, and the second, 
the diastolic reading, is taken while the 
heart is relaxing between bears. 

Once the pressure climbs past 120/80, 
the risk of cardiovascular disease begins 
to rise. But the condition is not called 
hypertension until the pressure exceeds 
140/90, and then die gail of treatment is 

C to get it below that cut-off number. 

patients ever make it bade into the 
charmed zone below 120/80. 

People with mild hypertension and no 
other ride factors are often advised to try 
lowering it through exercise and diet for 
six to 12 months. Others are given medi- 
cine. The first choice for most patients, 
according to national guidelines, should 
be diuretics and beta blockers, though 
doctors can use other classes of drugs if 
the first tiy does not work. 

But basing treatment decisions solely 
on the numbers read off a sphygmo- 
manometer, toe familiar cuff used to 
measure blood pressure, can be a mis- 
take. Two people may have the same 
high blood pressure reading for dif- 
ferent reasons, and their odds of de- 
veloping heart disease may also differ, 
depending on other risk factors like 


smoking, age, obesity, race, high cho- 
lesterol ate triglycerides, abnormal 
glucose metabolism, kidney problems 
and enlargement of toe heart. 

Doctors who focus on blood pressure 
alone may neglect otter conditions (hat 
still pose risks feu- heart disease, said Dr. 
Michael Alderman, professor of medi- 
cine and epidemiology ar Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine in New York. 
He labeled that approach simplistic and 
said therapy should be tailored to in- 
dividual needs. 

“It’s much more complicated titan just 
measuring toe blood pressure and giving 
people pills.” Dr. Alderman said. 

Although toe most recent guidelines 
from the national program recommend 
certain types of drags specifically for 
people with problems like diabetes, Dr. 
Alderman said more research is needed 
to fine-tune such advice. 

There are doctors who specialize in • 
hypertension, and enterprising patients 
who seek them out, but most people 
depend on internists and family prac- 
titioners, who may or may not be well 
versed in the 63 different drugs and 29 
combination pills used to treat high 
blood pressare. 

OREOVER, there are differ- 
ences of opinion over the best 
way to lower blood pressure. 
Dr. Moser of Yale University, for in- 
stance, said he had been dying for years 
to convince his colleagues that diuretics 
should be used more often, alone or 
combined with other drugs. Also known 
as water pills, diuretics reduce blood 
volume and lower blood pressure by 
increasing the excretion or water and 
salt through toe kidneys. They also relax 
blood vessels. 

The information that doctors and pa- 
tients want most — data on which drug 
really is best for which patient — has 
been slow in coming. Until recent years, 
relatively few studies were done to com- 
pare drags, largely because toe phar- 
maceutical industry, which finances 
much of the research on hypertension 
drugs, was not eager to pay for them. 

“Now, they’re doing the studies be- 
cause there’s pressure to do them,” Dr. 
Moser said, noting that aboot 30 com- 
parative trials were under way, with 
results expected in several years. 


awty to produce’ 
hypertension for 

reasons not fufiy 
vflTdsrstood. which 
probably incJutte 
genetics and 
environmental 
factors. 


itreat 
hypertension are 
dtvfcted Wo sax major 
desses, which act at 
different points in toe 
cascade of events 
that drive up blood 
pressure. 
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Debate Over Benefits of Diet 


By Demse Grady-; 

-New York Times Service 



EW YORK — For people 
with high blood pressure who 
hate to tukepills, recent stnd- 

ies have offered good news: 

Changes in daily routine can lower blood 
pressure enough to let some people with 
mild hypertension postpone the need for 
medicine or avoid it altogether. 

Bolstering previous research, new 
experiments suggest that people who 
can lose excess weight, exercise reg- 
ularly and limit alcohol to a think or two 
■-'SCt day can sometimes lower their read- 
ings enough to stay off drags. 

Limiting salt may also help some 
patients. Blacks ate older people seem 
to he most sensitive to salt, but there is 
no simple test to tell who benefits from 
abstaining. Most salt in the American 
diet comes from bread and processed 
foods, and many doctors advise patients 
to cut back and see whether it helps. 

Guidelines issued in November by the 
National High Blood Pressure Education 
Program, part of toe U.S. National In- 
stitutes of Health, said people with mild 


; hypertension should try lifestyle changes 
-far six to 12 months and resort to drags 
only if tbe changes do not work. 

Research since then has supported 
that recommendation, at least in toe 
elderly, more titan two-thirds of whom 
are afflicted by hypertension. In a study 
published in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican- Medical Association in March, 
some people from age 60 to 80 were 
taken off blood pressure medication 
after losing 8 to 10 pounds (3.5 to 43 
kilograms) and limiting their salt intake 
to 1,800 milligrams of sodium a day. 

The study’s director. Dr. Paul 
Wbeiton, dean of the school of . public 
health and tropical medicine at Tulane 
University, in New Orleans, said the 
high rate of success was at least partly 
linked to the participants' age and their 
desire to avoid medicine. 

Some doctors wonder whether the 
findings can be applied to real life, 
because people in the study received a 
good deal of help from exercise and 
nutrition counselors. “Lifestyle modi- 
fication doesn’t work for most people.” 
said Dr. Michael Alderman, professor 
of medicine and epidemiology at Albert 


THE TEST 
When the cuff Is I 
It compresses a 
artery In the aim. 
momentarily sopplngi 
How oi blood. r 

Next; air in toe cuff Is 
released, and the person 3 .^ ; 
measuring listens with a 
stethoscope. Whan the ; 

Wood starts to poise 
through toe artery, ft • t • 
makes a sound. The •«. *, 
systolic pressure Is . ■> 
measured when the first*-.’ -3 
spundJs heard; toe ^ 

dteskjffc pressure, when •• .; i 
1 last sound is heard- : .vs -2 

WH/XTTHE • 

NUMBERS MEAN . • ;v : 
Thebtood pressure test • ‘ * j-3 
measures systofc - • ?.* 

pressure (when toe . 

- heart beats) and 
dkastoffc pressure 
= (when the head imm, , 
between beats). For*; 
exanpta, in a-ljpfeak> 

Wood pressure . *$'i» 

feadtoQ 

. rHmHg,ThBflraV*1^' 

' larger rumber 3?m9\- 
systote pressure:}* 
ton second is tee 
OastcSci 




IMMEDIATE CAUSES - J 

-.Excess of fluid in i \ • ” * ■ ,-i * . . 

the circulatory - ‘ ' • ; 

system, pushing 
too hard on blood 
vessels. 

V Vessels constrict or 
become stiff. 

„ Heart may beat too 
hard, pumping out 
extra blood with 

- each beat 


UNDERLYING CAUSES 

The nnln-anglotm*sky*litaslaron» 
system 

When blood pressure falls, 
the kidneys release an 
enzyme raffed renin (1) . 
into toe Wood stream. 

Renin contributes to J 
the formation of 
angiotensin l 
(2). an 
inactrve 
protein that 
rapidly 
converts into 
angiotensior. 

H (3), which 
constricts 
blood ves- 
sels and 
increases 
blood ‘ 
pressure. 

Angiotensin * • * 

II also stlmu -tales 
the release in the adrenal gland 
of the hormone aldosterone (4). 
which makes the kidneys retain 
salt (sodium). The sodum 
causes water retention, which 
expands toe volume of blood in 
the body and increases toe 
pressure. 

Sympathetic j 

nerve system 

Sympathetic nerves 1 
go from the bran to i 
.all parts" of the ■ - n IJ 1 ‘ 

- body, including the 
: arteries. The .- 
nerves can drive 
blood pressure up 
in response to a 
threat or other 
stimuli. 

: American Heart Association. Dr. Michael 
i Sonal High Blood Pressure 


DRUGS MOST 
COMMONLY 
PRESCRIBED FOR 
HYPERTENSION 
AND HOW THEY 
WORK 


Adrenergic 
Inhibitors (Includes 
alpha blockers and 
beta blockers) 

Beta blockers slow 
the heart and 
reduce the force of 
rts contractions; 
alpha blockers 
relax blood 
vessels. 


.Calcium channel 
b toctere 


’angiotensin b Relax blood 
vessels. 



I...ACE MUMtort 
Relax blood 
vessels by turning 
off production of 
angiotensin V, a 
chemical that 
£ causes me arteries 
$■ to constrict. 


■•ft 

ALDOSTERONE 


WATER RETAINED 
INCREASES THE 
VOLUME OF BLOOO 


AngiostensMB 
receptor blockers 

Relax bloodvessels 
by blocking the ac- 
tion o< angiotensin H, 


.Va sodila tors 
Cause the mueefes 
in toe walls r* the 
blood vessels tp 
relax, allowing the 
arteries to (Rate. 




BLADDER 


■> Program": 


•-—.-Diuretics 
‘ increase -die 
• ~ excretion of water 
and salt through die 
kidneys, towering 
blood volume and 
blood pressure. 
Relax blood 
vessels 

juar vnestxMYT 
Piurogiaph Oy Naum Kozhdpn 




Einstein College of Medicine in New 
York. . • 

But even doctors who scoff at life- 
style change seem willing to give points 
to a plan known as Dietary Approaches 
to Stop Hypertension, the first diet to be 
recommended by the National High 
Blood Pressure Education Program. 

The diet adds foods instead of taking 
them away. Specifically, it requires eat- 
ing eight to 10 servings a day (about 5 

cups) of fruits and vegetables and 3 cups A 1 ~1 /~\ T 111 1*1 • 1 

of low-fal dairy foods, about twice what /\ fl AOp I Qll I IVAr I h Vi 1 1 fl OTT1 1 Cl 

most Americans consume. Only about il VjIUijG V/VU1 1 llClllUUllllUU 

26 percent of calories come from fat 

“I think the high potassium content 
of the diet pretty much explains why it 
lowers blood pressure,” said Dr. Frank 
Sacks, a professor of nutrition at the 
Harvard School of Public Health who 


FDA Doctor’s Suspicion in ’60s Delayed Approval 


helped set up the study. “It’s half or 
more of the effect.” 

Fruits, vegetables and milk are all 
rich in potassium, and the diet provides 
4,400 milligrams of tbe mineral a day, 
about the amount in 1 1 bananas. Experts 
say they believe that potassium lowers 
blood pressure by relaxing die arteries 
and by countering the effects of salL 


By John Schwartz 

Washington Post Service 


LANGUAGE 


The Long and Short of Whole Cloth 


By William Safire 


W ashington — when a 

young journalist embarrassed 
The New Republic and other publi- 
cations by fabricating articles, the col- 
umnist Richard Cohen wrote that the 
young man should seek another line of 
work after having filed articles ’* made 

up out of whole cloth." 

About tire same time, the independ- 
ent counsel Kenneth Stair made a 
speech about the tendency of govern- 
ment lawyers to seek excuses like ex- 
ecutive privilege” or “protective priv- 
ilege” to prevent witnesses from 

testifying. ”Tbe courts cannot be m me 

business of creating new privileges, 

Starr said, whole cloth.' 

This usage puzzles Elisabeth Hop- 
kins in die editorial department of The 
International Herald Tribane^Sbe 
writes dial she has not been able to find 
die origin of made up out of whole 
cloth. Although the meaning is clear^ 
“a story invented with no basis in fart; 
a complete fiction” — the metapbooc 
origin is obscure. Just what is the whole 
cloth? And what has any cloth to do 

W A JSSte cloth, or broadclot^is^ 
lerial of the fuQ size as originally man- 
ufactured — not the end bat « remnant 
or piece cut out of the whoteforreuse 
in a quilt or smaller-size garment. Uke 
a sense of the whole person ^ -- weU 
balanced, ‘‘together -- whole ctort 

*S«SS£J=S 

Haliburton, in his Jaltet-ncb 

a ~r r P™*?* W as made out of 

talk about her tunper 

whole cloth , ate got up ^purpose. ... 


What a fib! ... It’s all made out of 
whole cloth." 

In his 1972 “Hog on Ice,” Charles 
Funk speculated that tailors were sus- 
pected of being deceptive: “Instead of 
using whole material, as they adver- 
tised, they were really using patched or 
pieced goods, or, it might be, cloth 
which had been falsely stretched to 
appear to be of full width.” Tbe raa- 
tenal presented as being of whole cloth. 
on that theory, had become suspect 

Come at cloth another way, through 
its synonym fabric, from the Latin Jab- 
rica , “workshop,” a place or structure 
where things like doming are made. 

Fabricate mean s “to construct, man- 
ufacture, frame'’; in the 18th century, it 
took on a sinister sense of “to make up 
a story, to invent a lie, to forge a doc- 
ument-’ ’ In 1 805, President Thomas Jef- 
ferson was accused of having cravenJy 
fled from tile state capital. Richmond, 
during tbe Revolution, when be was 
governor of Virginia. In helping his 
aide, William BnrweU, prepare his de- 
fease against accusations of cowardice, 
Jefferson wrote, “This fabricated flight 
from Richmond was not among tbe 
charges.” That sense of “cooked up, 
untrue” continues. Today, fabrication 
is most often used when lie seems too 
harsh, ft’s not too great a stretch to think 
of the fabric as cloth deceptively made 
up of patches and remnants to appear as 
made of whole cloth. 


“William F. Buckley Jr. tells us,” 
writes Jackson Wiliams of Austin, 
Texas, “drat Brent Bozell was the 
ghostwriter of Barry Goldwaier’s 1960 
bode. ‘The Conscience of a Conser- 
vative.’ The very next day, William 
Safire flatly credits Stephen Shadegg. 
, . . One of them might actually be right. 
I wonder which erne.” 


Nobody’s lighter than Buckley. 
Shadegg (whose son John now serves 
in tiie House) wrote many of Gold- 
water’s speeches in the late ’50s, but 
Bill Buciuey, who was inside that con- 
servative circle, informs me that Brent 
wrote the entire thing ex nihilo (from 
nothing). He had been writing 
speeches for Barry for a couple of 
years, but the book we’re talking about 
was B rent’s. 

But what of the most memorable line 
Goldwater spoke? At the Republican 
convention of 1964, as Rockefeller- 
Scranton forces were calling them- 
selves “moderates” and calling the 
Goldwater supporters “extremists,” 
the victorious candidate intoned the 
words that split and sank the party: “I 
would remind you that extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice, and let 
me remind you also that moderation in 
the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 

1 credited that to Karl Hess. This is 
disputed by Seth Leibsbohn of Wash- 
ington, who holds that “the author of 
that speech was a then-professor of 
political science at the University of 
Ohio and now at Claremont, Henry 
Jaffa.” 

As best I can reconstruct it, the in- 
flammatory speech was largely written 
by Hess, with aquotation — of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero defying the conspirat- 
orial Catiline — contributed tty Jaffa. 

Cicero, criticized for his hasty ex- 
ecution of five of Catiline's supporters, 
said, “I must remind you, lords, sen- 
ators, that extreme patriotism in the 
defense of freedom is no crime and let 
me respectfully remind you that pusil- 
lanimity in the pursuit of justice is no 
virtue in a Roman.” 

It may have worked oratorically for 
Cicero, but backfired when used by 
Goldwater. 

New York Times Service 


W ASHINGTON — The 
thalidomide story remains 
one of the key events in 
the history of drug safety. 
But debate among drug experts continues 
about whether the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration in the 1960s was cour- 
ageous, lucky or simply lazy. 

On Thursday, thalidomide finally 
won Food and Drug Administration ap- 
proval to be sold in the United States. Its 
use will be highly restricted in an effort 
to avoid the birth defects it produced in 
the 1960s. 

Tbe nightmare began with the promise 
of a good night's sleep. A West German 
company developed the drug in the 
1950s as a sedative. Sales spread around 
tbe world, and the American drug maker 
William S. Merrell Co. of Cincinnati 
applied for approval in the United States 
in September 1960. To hear the com- 
pany’s pitch, thalidomide was a truly 
wonderful drag. A single dose let users 
doze off into a natural sleep with no side 
effects. Little wonder that many Euro- 
pean countries had approved it quickly. 

But Dr. Frances Kelsey, a newly hired 
drag reviewer for the FDA, was not 
satisfied with what she saw. Thalidomide 
was the first application to reach her desk. 
“Since I was new, it was decided that I 
should be given a simple preparation to 
start on.” she recalled in a 1993 speech. 

Dr. Kelsey expected to see far more 
substantive documentation for a new 
drug titan the company had provided — 
especially when the drug was intended 
to treat a condition that was not overly 
serious ate already had a number of 
competing therapies. 

Dr. Kelsey, now in her 80s and still 
working at the FDA, has declined in- 
terview requests about the 1960s fight 
over thalidomide. In a 1994 interview 
with The Washington Post, and in con- 
gressional testimony ate papers she has 
written, however, a picture of her 
struggle emerges. 

Under the laws of the time, the drug 
would have gained automatic approval 
after 60 days. Bnt Dr. Kelsey delayed 
approval for 60 days, and when that 
period passed, she delayed approval re- 
peatedly. demanding more information 
from the company. “We were dickering 
with them — do more studies, label it 
differently,” she recalled. 

From the beginning. Dr. Kelsey was 
pushed by the company and her su- 
periors to move the application along. 
She became suspicious of a side effect 
that the manufacturer played down but 
that could have been a sign of under- 


lying problems with the drug: a some- 
times-painful tingling in the aims and 
legs that did not go away in some pa- 
tients even after quitting the drug. 

Still, “she was insecure,” recoiled Dr. 
John Nestor, one of the handful of FDA 
drug reviewers at the time. Dr. Nesror, a 
pediatrician, said he urged Dr. Kelsey to 
look at possible effects on fetuses, and 
helped her fend off attacks from the 
company and higher-ups at the agency. 

Dr. Nestor, now 85, said represen- 
tatives of the drag company called Dr. 
Kelsey three times a day to argue about 
the application and urge approval for the 
drug, which by then had become a glob- 
al best-seller. Dr. Kelsey hired an at- 
torney because representatives of the 
company threatened to sue her person- 
ally, Dr. Nestor said. 

Meanwhile, researchers in Australia 
and West Germany were beginning to 
note a steep increase in previously rare 
birth defects: children bom with severely 
deformed, flipper- like limbs, or no limbs 
at all. and a host of other serious mal- 
formations. Helen Taussig, a professoral 
Johns Hopkins University, toured West 
German hospitals and briefed Dr. Kelsey 
and Dr. Nestor in April 1962. Dr. 
Taussig testified before Congress the 
next month, but her findings received 
almost no media coverage. 

Breaking the story of Dr. Kelsey’s 
role fell to a young Washington Post city 
desk reporter, Morton Mintz. Dr. Kelsey 


told him that she had been pressured by 
the drag maker Merrell. Mr. Mintz said. 
*T was naive enough to be shocked. 1 
thought, ‘What the hell was this?’ ” 

In his stray on Dr. Kelsey, Mr. Mintz 
wrote. "The skepticism and stubborn- 
ness of a government physician pre- 
vented wh3t could have been an ap- 
palling American tragedy, the birth of 
hundreds or indeed thousands of arm- 
less and legless children.” 

The drag was eventually removed 
from worldwide markets, and Dr. Kel- 
sey was propelled to international star- 
dom; she received the Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service Award from 
President John F. Kennedy. 

The ensuing scandal came at an op- 
portune time for drag-safety advocates. 
Senator Estes Kefauver, Democrat of 
Tennessee, had proposed regulations for 
drug companies, but the bills were lan- 
guishing. Within weeks, however, the 
bills were rewritten; instead of being 
largely concerned with the economics of 
the pharmaceutical industry, the bills 
required manufacturers to prove 
through clinical trials, that their new 
drugs were not just safe, but effective. 

"That ushered in a whole new era of 
scientific evaluation of medical ther- 
apies.” said David Kessler, a former 
FDA commissioner. "It’s why today we 
know whether a drug works.” 

Staff writer David Brown contributed 
in this report. 


Rheumatoid Arthritis 
Is Linked to Cancer Risk 

LONDON (Reuters) — Rheumatoid 
arthritis sufferers have an increased risk 
of developing lymphoma and should be 
treated with drugs to protect them 
against the cancer of the immune sys- 
tem, Swedish doctors said Friday. 

Dr. Eva Baecklund and researchers at 
the University Hospital in Uppsala. 
Sweden, who studied nearly 1 2.000 pa- 
tients with the chronic disease, found ir 
had an effect on the immune system that 
made patients more susceptible to the 
cancer of the lymph nodes and spleen. 

The researchers urged doctors to use 
drugs to bolster the body's immune sys- 
tem to ward off both arthritis, which is 
caused by inflammation of the tissue 
around the joints, and lymphoma. 


Hope for Syphilis Vaccine 

WASHINGTON (AFP) — In com- 


pleting the genetic map of the bacterium 
that causes syphilis, scientists are mov- 
ing closer to the development of vac- 
cines for the disease, researchers said 
Friday. 

"Completion of this project is an 
extraordinary boost for efforts to de- 
velop a protective vaccine,” Anthony 
Fauci, director of the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
wrote in Science magazine. 


Minuscule Clocks 

ALBUQUERQUE. New Mexico 
(AP) — Scientists at Sandia National 
Laboratories, along with (hose at the 
University of California. Berkeley, have 
found a way to make electronic clocks 
that are smaller than the width of a 
human hair. 

These minuscule clocks could one 
day replace the quartz clocks inside 
wristwatches. desktop computers or just 
about any other electronic device. 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


Bonds’ Future Rests on Greenspan and New Leadership in Japan 


Bloomberg News 

NEW YORK — The fate of the U.S. 
bond market this week lies with two 
men: the Federal Reserve chairman, 
Alan Greenspan, and whomever Japan *s 
ruling party names as prime minister. 

Mr. Greenspan could move the mar- 
ket Tuesday with his semiannual testi- 
mony to Congress on die economy and 
interest rates. On Friday, results of a 
battle for leadership of Japan’s ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party — and the 
post of prime minister — may spur bond 
trading by giving investors clues to the 
pace and extent of reforms in Japan. 

The point decline in 30-year 
Treasury bonds Last week, the biggest in 
more than six months, came while many 
investors are worried that Mr. Green- 
span's comments or the selection of 
Seiroku Kajiyama, a supporter of bank- 
ing reform in Japan, may lead to further 
bond losses. The yield on the bench- 


mark 30-year Treasury bond ended last 


week at 5.74 percent, up from 5.62 
percent at the end of the previous 
week. 

Others are betting that Mr. Greenspan 
will cheer investors, and that Japan’s 


market last week was a falling dollar. 
The U.S. currency dropped against the 
yen amid speculation that a new Jap- 
anese prime minister will take steps to 
stimulate the ailing Japanese economy 
and reform its banking system. Ryu taro 


U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 


highest post will go Co Keizo Obuchi, 
who is not expected to show much en- 
thusiasm for sweeping reforms that 
could revive the world's second largest 
economy. 

‘ ‘The bond market looks good,’ ’ said 
Ned Riley, chief investment officer at 
BankBoston, which oversees $30 bil- 
lion. “I would suspect that Mr. Green- 
span’s testimony is going to be upbeat, 
while problems in Asia aren't going to 
disappear regardless of what fiscal mea- 
sures are taken, in Japan." 

The trigger for the drop in the bond 


Most Active International Bonds 


The 250 most active rtematianal bonds traded 
through the Eurodear system for the week end- 
ing July 17. Prices sufjpBed by Tetekurs. 


Cprt Maturity Price CttYri Rnk Name Cpa Maturity Price OrTYd 


Cpn Maturity Price CrtYd 


Austrian Schilling 


5 01/1508 IBJ.OSOO 4-9500 


Australian Dollar 


8(4 08/15(08 124X900 711100 


British Pound 


155 Halifax 
165 NH Senior 


AW 04/90/08 99.2999 6X200 
JMt 04/01/08 60.5000 17.7700 


Canadian Dollar 


6 OV01/C8 1 04.7480 5J300 


Danish Krone 


10 Denmark 
16 Denmark 

45 Denmark 

46 Denmark 

50 Denmark 

51 Danmark 
66 Danmark 
68 Denmark 
12 Denmark 
»e n-r-mr-t* 


>o itynJeun 

98 Nykrwfif 
105 Denmark 

132 Realkiettn 

133 Denmark TO IBs 
150 Real kreOit 

153 Denmark 
181 UnikredR 
194 Denmark TDflls 
204 Danmark 
240 Byggentits 


8 03/15/06 

7 11/15/07 

8 05/15/03 
6 11/15/09 

9 u/i sm 

9 11/15/98 
6 12/KV99 

6 11/15/02 

7 12/15/04 

7 linn»j 
i lUrui/I* 
6 10/01/29 

8 11/15/01 

6 1 (V0 1/29 
zero 11A2/9B 

7 10/01/29 

4 msm 

6 1Q/01/29 
zero 02/01/99 

6 02/15/99 

7 10/01/29 


119.6600 
114.7858 
114X200 
107.9900 
110X100 
1 OUTDO 
102X000 
105XSOO 
111-9500 
1*V w, 


B6 Germany 
38 Germany 
90 Treuhand 

99 Germany 

100 Germany 

101 Germany 

102 Germany 
108 Treuhand 
110 Germany 
119 Germany 
122 Germany 
123 Malm Fin. 
126 Germany 
135 Germany 
138 Germany 
143 Canada Gov. 
145 Germany 

146 Germany 

147 Treuhand 
159 Uoyds Bank 
162 Germany 
171 Treuhand 

1 75 Hypobank 

176 Germany 
180 Treuhand 
182 Treuhand 
TSSTreofiand 
195 Germany 

200 Germany 

201 Germany 
203 Germany 
214 Germany 
220 KFW 
226 Germany 


Sft 08/22/00 

5 oa Gtyn 
69k 06/11/03 
3M 05/23/00 
6ft 07/15/03 
310 12/1998 
6ft 09/1 V99 
6ft 07/01/99 
6ft 07/15704 
7W 12/20/02 
5ft 05/2V99 
zero W29/13 

8 Vi 02/2Q/01 

6ft 0601/99 
9 01/22/01 
4ft 07/07/08 
8V4 06/21/00 
89k 12/20/00 
5ft 04/29/99 
516 07/14/08 

6 KV2Q/98 
614 07/29/99 
5VJ 01/22/08 
7V4 01/20/00 

6 11/12/03 
7ft 10/01/02 

7 11/25/99 
69k 05/20/99 
5% 02/22/99 
4ft 0B04^8 
6ft 02/24/99 
6ft 08/20/78 

S 01/04/09 
7 01/13/00 


10X4600 

1023500 

110X300 

1083400 

1093000 

99.9700 

1033700 

102X100 

111.5633 

110.9300 

101X900 

1007458 

1103675 

1023000 

111.4363 

993850 

1083275 

111.1917 

1013500 

1003000 

1003900 

1024874 

102.1400 

1043000 

1073300 

1123575 

1043483 

101.9600 

100.9720 

1001700 

1013400 

1003600 

1003000 

1044000 


Italian Lira 


157EdUone 
237 EIB 


Japanese Yen 


Norwegian Krona 


219 Norway 


Spanish Peseta 


711 Spain Bones 


6 01/31/08 1073780 53700 


Swedish Krona 


207 Sweden 1036 
246 Sweden loan 


U .S. Dollar 


3 Brazil Cop S.L 5 04HS/M 

9 Argentina 64k 03/29/05 

25 VaesheconanPk 6% 12/02/15 


■ W ■ A>-4W«- 

973300 

13030 

973500 

983252 

1013800 

993000 

973500 

973420 

1009500 

1014000 


Deutsche Mark 


1 Germany 

2 Germany 

4 Germany 

5 Germany 

6 Germany 

7 Germany 
. 8 Germany 
11 Germany 
TZ Germany 

13 Germany 

14 Germany 

15 Germany 

18 Germany 

19 Treuhand 
20Treul»nd 

21 Germany 

22 Germany 

23 Germany 

24 Germany 
26 Germany 
28 Treuhand 

31 Germany 

32 Germany 

36 Germany FRN 

38 Germany 94 

39 Germany 

40 Germany 

41 Germany 

42 Germany 

43 Germany 

47 Treuhand 

48 Treuhand 

49 Germany Tbffls 

53 Germany 

54 Germany 

55 Germany 

58 Germany 

59 Germony 

60 Germany 
63 Germany 
65 Treuhand 
67 Germany 
69 Germany 

73 Germany 

74 Germany 

75 Germany 

78 Germany 

79 Germany 

82 Germany SP 

83 Germany 

84 Germany 


5ft 01/04/08 103.0855 
6 07/04/07 1093100 
4ft 07/04/08 1003731 
546 01/04/28 1042843 
4Vk 02/18/03 100.9217 
6 01/0407 1083600 . 
. 8 01/21/02 111.9600 

■ 416 05/17/02 1003060 - 
4 03/1 7/00 1 00.1200 
816 07/20/00 1093200 
7ft 01/03/05 1152667 
4ft 05/12/05 1129171 

4 06/16/00 100.1736 
646 07/07/03 1093196 
71 h 09/D9/D4 1153325 
9 10/20/00 110*4775 

M VT/Ot/27 117.1750 

5 11/12/02 1023929 
8 07/22/02 1133938 

6(6 04(2406 109.9317 
7»k 12/02/02 111 J77S 

6 06/20/16 1104975 
616 1VM/05 111.1300 

33067 09/3Q4M 993700 
616 07/0404 1132757 
3*6 03/19/99 100.3065 
3(6 06/18/99 993200 
6 02/1 64)6 1082700 
416 11/20/01 1013043 
6 01/0506 108.7483 

616 04/23/031083675 
7ft 01/29/03 1113875 
zero IQ/16'98 99.1835 
816 08/20)01 112.9986 
6Vl 03/lSrm 7048400 

5 05/21/01 1023333 
516 11/21610 1023757 
Alt 04/22/03 1100575 
716 11/11/04 115.7600 
4ft 08/19/02 1007000 
614 05/13/04 1112400 

6 09/15/03 1072375 
5U tam/01 1023100 
4ft 02/22/02 1003313 

m loaim 1113950 

814 09/20/01 111. 7675 
4(4 12/17/99 1003100 
51k OyjVOO 1033100 
zero 07/04/27 20.9000 
eft osmm iu-1500 
4 09/17/99 1002500 


44 Netherlands 
70 Netherlands 
89 Netherlands 

93 Netherlands 

94 Netherlands 
97 Netherlands 

104 Netherlands 
111 Netherlands 
113 Netherlands 
IIS Netherlands 
118 Netherlands 
125 Netherlands 
127 Netherlands 
13) Netherlands 
1C Netherl and s 
149 Netherlands 
151 Netherlands 
154 Netherlands 
.160 Netherlands. 

161 Netherlands 
168 Netherlands - 
172 Netherlands 
178 Netherlands 
184 Netherlands 
186 Netherlands 
189 Netherlands 
191 Netherlands 
225 Netherlands 

228 Netherlands 

229 Netherlands 
244 Netherlands SP 
247 Netherlands 
249 Netherlands 


9 01/15/01 1113300 
516 09/15/02 10X3300 
6Vk 04/15/03 108J700 
8<6 03/15/01 1104700 
5V6 07/15/08 103.6000 
SVj 01/15/28 102.7000 
8(6 06/15/02 1133300 
9 10/16/00 1103000 
6(6 07/15/96 1003500 
7(6 11/15/99 1043000 
516 01/15/04 106.1500 
7Vi 01/15/231306500 
9(4 11/30/00 1113000 
9 05/15/00 1083000 

7ft (Wiyio 123.0000 
Bft 05/01/00 107.9800 
BU 02/15/00 1063800 
814 09/1 V0 1 1133200 
7(* .10/01/04 •. 11435. 
816 02/15/02 112300 0 
716 07/15/99 10X2500 
9 07/01/00 109.1300 
7 03/15/99 1023500 
5*6 02/1 507 107-1500 
6*4 11/1V05 112.9500 
8(6 06/01/06 124.7500 
7(6 06/15/99 10X2000 
7(4 01/15/00 1053800 

6 01/15/06 1083500 

7 08/15/99 1033400 
zero 01/15/23 263500 

7 06/15/05 114 

7 02/15/03 1)03000 


27 Russia 

29 Russia 

30 Brazil L f=PN 

33 Argentina 

34 Mexico 


10 06/26/07 
12ft 06/24/28 
*••• »•!«- 
9ft 09/19/2/ 
71(6 05/15(26 


35 Venezuela FRN 6ft 12/1BC7 


37 Brazil FRN 6ft 01/014)1 

56 Venezuela 916 09/15/27 

57 Korea 8* 04/1 V08 

61 Argentina par L 5ft 03931/23 

62 BrazD 10>6 05/15/27 

64 Russia 1114 06/1003 

71 Argentina m» 01/30/17 

81 Madarpar 6(6 12731/19 

87 Bulgaria FRN 6Y» 07/28/11 


11(6 06/1003 
me m/30/17 
6(6 12/31/19 
6V* 07/28/11 


91 Brazil S21 FRN 6ft 04/15/24 


92 Russia 

106 Poland 

107 Union Bank 


9(4 11/27/M 
4 10(27/14 

5>V» 06/054)1 


109 8nnfl S.L FRN 6V* 04/15/12 


114 The Brazil 
116 Italy 


9% 04/07/08 
6 05/29/08 


117BiazitCbaodXL 5 04/15/14 


120 Brazil par ZJ SV; 04/1504 

121 Argentina Oft 0X09/02 

128 World Bank 5ft 02/0408 

129 Italy 6(6 09/27/23 

(30 Ecuador FRN 3(6 02/2005 

134 Mexico 9(6 Q2/OV01 

136 Venezuela par A 6(6 03/31/20 

137 KFW Ml Rn 56k 02/ 18C3 

139 Ecuador par 3(6 02/28/25 

140 Mexico 6(6 12/31/19 

141 Mexico 9% 01/1597 

152 Poland FRN 6 V* 10/27/24 

I S6 Argentina FRN 66k 03/31/23 

158 IBRD 5ft 03/17/03 

1 63 Mexico D FRN 6.60(612/28/19 

164 Mexico 1IH 09/15/15 


3(6 02/28/25 
6(6 12/31/19 
91k 01/156)7 
6V* 10/27/24 


5 Argentina FRN 6(6 03/31/23 
3 IBRD 5ft 0V17/03 


lift 09/1 VIA 


167 Brazil SJ_ FRN 6V» 04/15/12 


17 France 
52 France OAT 

76 Italy 

77 France BTAN 
80 France OAT 
95 Spain 

103 EIB 

112 France OAT 
12« Finland 
144 Sweden 
21 7 France BTAN 
234 France BTAN 
239 Deutsche 
243 spam 
24S France BTAN 


5V6 04/25(08 
7(6 04/25/05 
5 05/0} m 
4(6 07/12/02 
5Vi 04/25/07 
X1500 07/30/09 
5 04/15/08 
8 ft 042582 
5 04/25/09 
5 01/28/09 
4 07/12/00 


4(6 07/12/03 


101.2312 

120.0000 

100.6000 

1005000 

1044500 

9X7300 

1005000 

139.9300 

100-2070 

995000 

99.7600 

1002200 

97.6742 

10X2034 

1005600 


Finnish Markka 


169 BNG 5ft 05/06/03 

174 Fannie Mae 6 0505(06 

179 Argentina FRN 5X77109/0102 
183 The Hellenic 6^500034W« 
18SADB 5(6 05/19/03 

190 Xerox 59k 06/01/00 

192 Mexico A FRN X593812W19 

1 93 Mexico B FRN 6476612/31/19 

196 Ldwlrt Renlenbk 5(i 02/26/03 

197 Argentina FRN 5X77104/0101 

198 Poland par 3 10(27/24 

199 EIB 5(6 0604/0) 

202 Brazil L FRN 6ft 04/15X16 

209 Korea 8(6 04/IV03 

213Syensha zero 07/15/99 

215 Depta Bonk 5667507/13/99 

216 Britain 7(6 12/09/02 

221 Ecuador FRN 6(6 02/28/25 

224 Van Kampen zero 07/I5Q8 


8*6 04/15(03 
zero 07/15(99 
5667507/13(99 
7(6 12/09/02 
6*6 02/28/25 
zero 07/15/08 


206 Finland 
242 Finland 


10 09/1501 109.1953 9.1600 
6 04/25/08 108.7403 5-S200 


227 Qtubu Elec Pwr 6(6 0805433 


French Franc 


148 France OAT SP zero 04/25/23 27.9992 52700 
ITOFronoeGAT 3.910001/25/09 97 MOO 4.0200 
JlOCybervol FRN 3596207/0640 100.1100 35900 


231 Unibank 
232Russia!B 
233 Bulgaria FRN 
2358raz8 L 
238 Export Dev 
241 TMCC 
248Flrtond 
250 Argentina 


6087506/24/08 
3 05/14/99 
6V» 07/28/24 

5 04/154)9 

6 05/1303 
6 05/08/03 

51* 02/27/06 
11 10/09/06 


The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar, July 20-24 


A scfte<tu*>ol ttus nook's econorn*: and financial averts, cxmp&x} for the tmumaaonaf Herald Trtruno try Btocmfiw'g BUserex (Vsws. 


Asia-Pacific 


Europe 


Americas 


Expected Seoul: Korea Standard Association 
This Week holds seminar for chief executives 
on survival strategy in the economic 
crisis. Wednesday through Friday. 
Singapore: Government report on 
May retail sales is expected. 


Kiev: Ukrainian- American Econom- 
ic Committee to meet from Wednes- 
day through Thursday. President 
Leonid Kuchma of Ukraine and Vice 
President Al Gore of the United 
States are co-chairmen. 


Buenos Aires: World Economic Fo- 
rum to hold the Mercosur Economic 
Summit of government leaders and 
finance ministers, with 500 business 
leaders also attending. Tuesday 
through Thursday. 


Monday Hong Kong: Unemployment data 

Jufy20 for June. 

Manila: President Joseph Estrada 
to speak at a joint meeting of the 
Financial Executives of the Philip- 
pines and Makati Business Club. 


London: Bank of England to re- 
lease provisional estimates of M4 
money supply in June. 

Madrid: Finance Ministry to issue 
May trade-balance data. Bank of 
Spain to release May current-ac- 
count figures. 


Mexico city: Mexico's statistical in- 
stitute to release data on May retail 
and wholesale sales. 

Sao Paulo: Government confer- 
ence on the upcoming sale of Tel- 
ebras phone system and compe- 
tition in telecommunications. 


Tuesday Taipei: Taiwan International Mercan- 
july 21 tile Exchange to begin trading in 
Taiwan stock index futures. 

Taipei: Export orders data and the 
industrial production index for June. 


Budapest Debt Management Agen- 
cy to start three-day auction of Trea- 
sury bills. 

Munich: (fo research institute to is- 
sue June business dimate survey. 
Stockholm: Rltebank to set repur- 
chase rate. 


Ottawa: Statistics Canada to re- 
lease May retail sales figures. 
Washington: AJan Greenspan, the 
Federal Reserve Board chairman, to 
begin two-day semiannual testimo- 
ny before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee on the state of the economy. 


Wednesday Beijing: Joseph Stiglitz, World 
July 22 Bank senior vice president and chief 
economist, to hold news conference 
on the Asian financial crisis. Tokyo: 
Ministry of Finance to report 
Japan’s merchandise trade balance 
for June. 


Frankfurt Otmar Jssing, the Euro- 
pean Central Bank's chief 
economist, to address international 
Business Journalists Forum. 
London: Office for National Statis- 
tics to issue June retail price index. 
Milan: AEM shares to start trading. 


Buenos Aires: Latin American Eco- 
nomic Research Foundation to re- 
lease preliminary estimate ot Argen- 
tine industrial production in June. 
Guatemala City: Guatemala to sell 
the state-owned phone company, 
Tefgua, in a bid to raise $800 million. 


Thursday Hon S Kong: Consumer price index 
July 23 ^ June. 

Sydney: Average weekly earnings 
data for May. 


Berlin: Robert Fleming & Co. to 
sponsor a German-British forum. 
Speakers to include Neil Kmnock 
and Gerhard Schroeder. 

Frankfurt Bundesbank's policy 
council to meet fo set interest rates. 


New Yorfc Citicorp to hold special 
shareholders meeting to consider 
proposed merger with Travelers 
Group. 

Santiago: Chile's central bank to re- 
lease May data, inducing trade, min- 
ing production and industrial output 


Friday 
July 24 


Melbourne: institute of Public Af- 
fairs to hold its inaugural deregu- 
lation conference, "Mergers and Ac- 
cess Arrangements under the Aus- 
tralian Trade Practices Legislation." 
Wellington: Overseas trade data 
for June. 


London; Office for National Statis- 
tics to release prefimonary estimate 
of gross domestic product growth 
for the second quarter. 

Milan: Gruppo Ceramiche Ricchetti 
SpA rights to start trading on the 
Milan Stock Exchange. 


Mexico City: Banco de Mexico to 
report on first-half inflation. 
Washington: Federal Reserve 
Board to release weekly report on 
commercial and industrial loans at 
U.S. commercial banks. 


July 6 — the lowest since the government 
began selling that maturity regularly in 
1977. Returning stability in Russia fol- 


Hashimoto resigned as prime minister 
Monday after his party suffered big 


Monday after his party suffered big 
losses in weekend elections. 

“The market’s focused on what is or 
is not going to happen in Tokyo/' said 
George Ad ell. trader at Philadelphia- 
based Starboard Capital Markets Inc. 
“We’re doing the Japanese routine — 
who’s in, wbo's out; will they, won’t 
they.” 

Bond investors worry that aggressive 
moves by Japan's new leaders to end its 
recession would reduce demand for less 
risky assets snch as Treasury bonds. 

The so-called flight to quality from 
tumbling Asian markets helped drive 30- 
year yields to as low as 5.56 percent on 


lowing loan promises from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund may also Stas 
demand for Treasuries, Investors said. 

“There’s a slightly better than 50-50 
chance that this election in Japan and the 
IMF bailout in Russia could mark a turn- 
ing point.’ ’ said Jim Somers, wbo man- 


ages $25 billion of bonds at Martindale, 
Andres & Co. in West Canshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. “The market could begin 
to lose its bid from overseas investors.” 

Bullish bond investors counter that 
even if safe-haven buying dries up, 
yields will fall as Asia’s slump puts a 
drag on U.S. growth, keeping inflation 
from quickening. That's where Mr. 
Greenspan comes in. 


The Federal Reserve chairman, while 
recognizing that the central bank must 
stay on guard for signs of rising prices, 
wiU probably point to recent indications 
that the U.S. economy is losing steam, 
investors said. The Fed has left its target 
for bank lending rates u nc h a ng ed at 53 
percent since March 1997. partly in 
recent months because it expects Asia’s 
woes to curb U.S. growth. 


INVESTING 


When Stock Buybacks Sound Alarms 


By Qretchen Morgenson 

New York Times Service 


07/08/03 980000 20400 
0V15/D8 100.3644 4.9800 


NEW YORK — For years, share buy- 
backs have been an investor’s best 
friend. Even though buying back stock 
may not be the most inspired use of a 
company's cash, it has typically sent 
stock prices higher. 

Some recent announcements, 
however, suggest that these buybacks 


are no longer an automatic victory for 
investors. With stocks at record levels. 


177 BdmBk Japan 2ft 07/28/05 108.1250 2,6600 
208 World Bank 5U 03/2UO2 115ft 45500 


6(6 01/15/07 1 093500 XI 800 


10(6 05/04001(0.1130 MI 00 
6ft 054)5636 111.9790 5.8000 


90-3670 5-5300 
B44453 7-6600 
54.0622122500 
775883 12-8900 
91.9908138600 


investors. With stocks at record levels, 
aggressive repurchase plans — — — 
look increasingly dicey. 

Consider two recent buy- Shari 

back announcements. On j 

May 12, Primark Corp., a lose 1 

supplier of information, anal- weafe 

ysis and software to financial, 

corporate and government 
customers, announced that it would buy 
back 4 million of Its 27 million shares. 
The company, based in Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, agreed to pay $34 to $41 .50 a 
share. The stock closed at $34.50 on that 
day. On Friday, the stock closed at a 52- 
week low of $30,125. 

A similar fate befell stockholders in 
SamscniteCoqx, based in Denver. Since 
the company’s June 29 purchase of 51 
percent of its shares, Samsonite’s stock 
price has fallen 21 percent, to $9,375. 

Rome buvbacks still oroduce a bonne* 


the Buyback Letter and president of 
Fried Asset Management in Malibu, 
California, said that roughly 5 percent of 
buybacks cane from big-capitalization, 
household-name companies. The rest are 
made by smaller companies that are not 
as well capitalized. 

Many investors believe that stock buy- 
backs reduce the number of shares out- 
standing, leading to higher per-share 
earnings. But sane buybacks merely off- 
set the dilution caused by employee stock 
option awards, producing no real effect. 


Share repurchases, often seen as a no- 
lose proposition for investors, can 
weaken a company’s financial position. 


What makes a buyback bad? 

Carol Levenson, editor of Gimme 
Credit, a Chicago-based service that 
provides corporate bond advice to in- 
stitutions, says that the worst buyback is 
one in which a company borrows to pay 
for it Both Primark and Samsonite bor- 
rowed to complete their buybacks. 

A Dutch auction, as conducted by 
Samsonite for 5 1 percent of its stock, is 
also hazardous. Ms. Levenson says. 
That is because companies that make 
such offers are locked into buying a set 


the company has spent $2.4 billion to 
buy back 27 percent of its shares out- 
standing since 1991 .On Friday, the stock 
closed az a 52-week low of $3830. 

Another tip-off to a potentially dicey 
buyback? Ms. Levenson says that 
companies planning to buy back IS per- 
cent of more of their stock will gefahard 
look from foe debt-rating agencies. And 
Mr. Fried recommends avoiding compa- 
nies that buy back stock even as it trades 
at 25 or 30 times ear n ings. 

Mr. Fried also steers clear of compa- 
■ rues that are making large 
share repurchases while in- 
»- siders are selling heavily. 

At some companies, a 
stock buyback can signal a 
significant change in man- 
agement strategy. If a com- 
pany's managers have been 
working to clean up the balance sheet 
but suddenly announce share repur- 
chases, Ms. Levenson says, they may 
have shifted priorities from putting foe 
company on sound financial footing to 


raising its stock price. 
Delta Air Lines Inc 


Delta Air Lines Inc. may be such a 
case. Last September, $5.6 billion of 
Delta’s senior debt was upgraded by 
Standard & Poor's from junk status to 
investment grade. S&P cited foe com- 
pany’s strong revenue growth, in- 
creased cash flow and cost-cutting mea- 


fjtrike 


iU^-MU 

I? 8-381 9 9.7100 
78.9400 83900 
67.6594 9.9B00 
693607 133400 
94.9645 94500 
7X0000 74700 
71.2500 11.1000 
90.7619 12.9500 
110103400 
83.8750 7X500 
77-1243 8X1 00 
79.9375 8.2900 
88-5444 10X500 
91.8638 4J500 
99.7250 X700Q 
7X2500 9.1300 
92.7500 10.1100 
100.1832 5.9900 
91.1594 5X800 
722500 7X100 
97.7300- 09500 
988750 53200 
108X914 X3300 
69X028 44000 
105X044 9.2300 
802500 8X100 

99.0000 53800 
55-2500 63300 
83*750 7X500 

106.1405 93000 
98J39QO 68000 
84X368 78500 
1008485 5-6200 
918625 78100 
114ft 9.9200 
73.3125 9.1200 
1008605 58700 
1008750 5.9500 
125X200 48300 
10X2500 68700 
998250 5-7700 
998750 5.8800 
91-2500 7-2300 
90)25 78900 
99.1250 5.8000 
88.7520 6X000 
6X6771 X5000 
100.1659 57400 
82X679 8.0300 
978932 98100 
99.9328 08000 
998748 58700 
1058437 68700 
72-5000 9.1400 
99.9200 08000 
1008000 62200 
998369 XI 300 
87X417 3X200 
82X500 7.9400 

73.0000 X8500 
100.3750 5.9800 

99.9167 6.0100 
100X250 58400 
10&7408 10.1200 


Las Vegas, rose 21 percent on the June 23 
announcement that foe company would 
buy bade 20 percent of its common stock. 
And it has remained at thru level 

But as the Primark and Samsonite ex- 
amples show, not all buybacks are cre- 
ated equal. For certain companies, share 
buybacks actually reduce financial flex- 
ibility and imperil financial strength. 

Though a new share buyback seems 
to crop up every day, the second quarter 
of 1998 saw the lowest number of such 
plans since the third quarter of 1995. 
According to Securities Data Co., foe 
value of the buybacks announced last 
quarter — $29.5 billion — was also the 
smallest in more than two years. 

Shareholders in big companies that are 
flush with cash generally need not worry 
about a stock buyback’s weakening the 
company's financial position. But these 
companies are not the ones making most 
of the buybacks. David Fried, editor of 


later if they get into a financial bind. 

Be wary, too, of companies that use 


so mnch of their cash flow to bity back 
shares that they must borrow to nnance 


shares that they must borrow to finance 
operations or to make acquisitions. Mr. 
Fried said, “I lode for companies that 
have enough money to pay dividends, 
do research and development and ac- 
quisitions,’’ he said. 

Consider Hercules Inc., a chemical 
company in Wilmington. Delaware, 
with $15 billion in annual sales. On Jan. 
27, when its stock was at $47.75. Her- 
cules announced that it was going to 
resamefts buy backprograettaftera sev- 
eral-month hiatus: Si* months: fatea; the 
company’s long-term debt rating was 


put on review by Moody’s Investors 
Service for a possible downgrade. 


Service for a possible downgrade. 

The reasoa? Hercules’ aggressive 
growth through debt-financed acquisi- 
tions. The company’s long-term debt 
totals 41 percent of capital. Meanwhile. 


upgrade. Like all foe airlines. Delta has 
benefited from a boom in business and 
leisure travel and from low oil prices. 

On Tuesday, Delta announced it 
would buy back $750 million of its , 
shares — some 7 percent of its stocki- 
outstanding. Delta shares rose almost 5 
percent on foe news, setting a record 
high that day of $142.1875. They have 
since fallen back to $ 135.50. 

To Ms. Levenson. foe buyback sug- 
gest that cleaning up foe balance sheet is 
no longer foe top priority of Delta’s 
management. Delta may be able to raise 
its credjt^qality further because of im- 
proving ‘fundamentals; however the air- 
line business-is notoriously volatile. In 
saeba situation, foe said, * *J advise bond- 
holders not to look for further upside and 
to watch for any foock to foe system, 
because these companies don't have the 
financial flexibility that they would have 
■ had, had they paid down foeir debt” 


ter- to l mm 


New International Bond Issues 


Compiled by Paul Floren 


Amount 

GniBdas) 


Coop. Price 

Mat % Price end 
week 


Floating Rate Notes 


Bank of Scotland Treasury 

Services 


2000 fiber 100.09 — (ntaresfirtbe3^northLlbocNimcBSj6fc.Fe«aro%. (BorcfciysCopfl«J 


Bonk of Scotland Treasury 
Services 


2001 Bbor 100.055 — U>taretfi'»to3*MtaUMr.NaRa**teFc»^ 


Colonial Finance 


Countrywide 

DepfoEurope" 


2005 0X5 99.771 
2003 (L125 9989 


1999 00625 100.0K7 — 


imperial Chemical Industries S20Q 

Lehman Brothers Holdings 5250 

Dresdner Finance DM2,000 

Hypoihetenfaan/c In Essen DM7,000 

Capita/ One Bank £500 


2000 0.(25 10085 
2003 080 99JB3 
”2000 003)2510088 
2000 08312510007 
“2001 0X0” 99X55 


HypothekenBank In Essen 

BanK of Novo ScoBa 


Rndomesric 


FF1/000 

"ECU3TT 


2000 0.05 99.95 
2000 031 100.10 
2003 0.17 TOO 


2003 0.1875 9989 — 


Fixed-Coupons 


OMr3-moattiUbQr. Nonadtabie. Feet 0275*. (JP. MorpanJ 

OMraattrib raw. CaltoWe at par in 2001. F«s 0.175%. OMorbws DOOmt RaacU 

under 3- month Lfiw. NoacafcMa. Fees 087%. DwwmfnaSons 114000 . (Cieatf Seine First 
Boston) 

Oyer>mwrth Libor. Nonauflctrf* Ftm 035%. Derwntnafloas J704000. {Ledtnon Brothers) 
NanaatUbla Fees 0.15%. (DnsdnerKtotowottBenaonJ ~~ ~ 

~Owr3ronnffi Lfton NoncnSoPte. Few 0,10 %. {Q««lMrKMtw»wt Bemonj 

~Uadv3mnat Uror, NoncataMt- Fsq 0 -10%. (Msnj Lyndij 

~Owr3-monffi Pfbor. Nooaifcbte. Fees 0,10%. tMwrfll Lyndv) “ " 

^^ ln ^ troB< *? t . o?300,IllaonqcusotQ -l7%ov>r3^rionttiUborarolll nahn^^T 
027% OW3.<non0) Ubnr. NoncaBafats. F4et 03£%, (Partbav) 


- “ 

^ Storli l s ( 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. Australia 


NesUe HoltSnps 


Associated BriSsfi Ports 
Holding 


5200 2001 6 10182 9982 RNfferodatW87.NanotfMrie.FMSl ft%. (ABN Amro) 

tt50 2003 ~5 ft 107.291 99 -97 Betfftrodat 99X6X Moncptfabk. Fees 1 ftfc. (Wtf^ DB&m R^d i~ 

CIM "”2008 99X09 — Nonwtabte. Fees MK. (BaefaysJ ~ 


DepfoBank 

GaHarter 

L-BonX 

ArgenRna 


DM&000 


Bank Nederitmdse 
Gemeenten 


ECU500 


2008 M 9&49 — 
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The Amducd Piets 


..-In its heyday, die UAW struck for broad national goals, such as a guaranteed annua) income and a vacation 
■ ■'bonus, as in this 66-day strike against Ford in 1%7. In those days, the U.S. held its breath every three years 
. ( w “ en ^ 811110 contract came up fear renewal, and the union’s gains frequently rippled through the economy. 


Yeltsin Intervenes on Economy 

Pushing for IMF Loans, He Vetoes 2 Bills and Decrees Land Tax 


CanrOed Ov Staff flow Dbptarkes 

MOSCOW — President Boris 
Yelisin has taken action to repair some 
of die damage done by the Russian 
Parliament to an economic austerity 
plan that Moscow agreed to in ex- 
change for international loans, a senior 
official said Sunday. 

The International Monetary Fund is 
to decide in Washington on Monday 
whether to lend Russia SS.6 billion to 
stabilize the economy. 

Alexander Livshits, deputy head of 
the Yeltsin administration, said Mr. 
Yeltsin vetoed two laws to lower taxes 
and also decreed land taxes. 

In doing so, he risks a new con- 
frontation with the Commnnist-dom- 
inated lower house of Parliament, 
which often accuses him of overstep- 
ping his powexs and capitulating to the 
West at the expense of the people. 

“No one, neither the president nor 
the government, is p lanning to stand by 
and watch the budget and the pension 
fund collapse into ruins," Mr. Livshits 
said. “The more so as the international 
community has met us halfway for 
what I think will be the last time. I 


mean supporting the ruble on financial 
markets. ” 

The International Monetary Fund 
and other lenders agreed last week to 
provide Russia $22.6 billion this year 
and next year to stabilize its shaky 
economy, provided it adheres to mar- 
ket reforms. 

Meanwhile, striking coal miners lif- 
ted their blockade of the Trans-Siberi- 
an Railway on Sunday after a Kremlin 
official opened settlement talks. 

Deputy Prime Minister Oleg 
Sysuyev agreed to meet with the 
min ers and negotiate their demands, 
the Interfax news agency said. 

The miners blockaded the vital rail- 
road on July 3 to protest the non- 
payment of wages. 

Mr. Sysuyev told journalists that the 
government would pay its debts to the 
miners by Wednesday, the Itar-Tass 
news agency reported. 

The 16-day blockade cost the local 
economy more than 1 25 millioa rabies 
($20 million), Itar-Tass said. 

The IMF board will meet in Wash- 
ington on Monday to discuss the re- 
lease of the first $5.6 billion, which 


will go towards bolstering foreign cur- 
rency reserves, lifting pressure on the 
ruble and restoring foreign investor 
confidence in Russia. 

An aide to Anatoli Chubais, Rus- 
sia’s top negotiator with international 
leading organizations, has said Mr. 
Chubais would take part in the meet- 
ing. Mr. -Chubais said Sunday be 
thought there was an “80 percent" 
chance the IMF would approve the first 
batch of $5.6 billion in new loans. 

On Friday, the Duma and the Fed- 
eration Council, the upper house, ap- 
proved some government measures, 
including the main outlines of a long- 
awaited tax code, a cut in profit (ax and 
tighter controls on the production and 
sale of alcohoL, a principal source of 
tax revenue in Russia. 

But the Duma, now adjourned for its 
summer break, rejected a proposed flat 
rate of value-added taxes and new land 
taxes. 

Mr. Yeltsin's decisions, made on 
Saturday before he left on vacation, 
will provide sufficient additional funds 
to fill more titan half of the revenue 
gap, Mr. Livshits said. (Reuters. AP) 


GM Strike Recalls a Bygone Era When Labor Could Paralyze the U.S. 


By Steven Greenhouse 

iVfw York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Id many ways, the 
44-day-old strike against General Mo- 
tors seems to belong less to the 1990s 
1 than to a bygone era when mighty unions 
brought the United Stales’ industrial gi- 
i- ants to their knees and labor’s titanic 
■ .battles commanded much attention. 

In that era, presidents worked fever- 
ishly behind the scenes to press the cotn- 
> batants to reach a settlement before die 


nation’s economy suffered grievous 
harm. And politicians, corporate exec- 
utives and millions of Americans fol- 
lowed every detail of those showdowns 
because the contract that emerged often 
set a pattern for U.S. industry. 

That was an era when straggles against 
giants like General Motors or U.S. Steel 
produced innovative benefits, like em- 
ployer-financed pensions and cost-of- 
living adjustments, which were later 
granted to milli ons of other workers. 

The current strike by the United Auto 


Workers brings back memories of 
labor’s glory days of the 1950s and 
1960s because the union has made a 
show of strength rarely seen nowadays: 
It has shut down an entire company, and 
it has crippled the very colossus that has 
long symbolized U.S. industrial might. 

[Negotiations were held Saturday be- 
tween striking workers and General Mo- 
tors, but no breakthroughs were expec- 
ted over the weekend, the Associated 
Press reported from Flint, Michigan. 

[Talks were to resume Sunday, and 


Workers to Unionize at United Airlines 


- By Steven Greenhotise ; *; 

'* New York Tbnes Service - 

! NEW YORK — In the biggest nni- 
>■ onization victory in the private sector in 
- two decades, about 19,000 reservations 
takers, gate agents and ticket, sellers at 
« United Airlines will become members of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, according to federal officials. 

* Federal labor officials announced Fri- 
day that a majority of Urtited’s passenger 
service workers had voted to unionize, 
'following a year-long campaign in 
which the machinists emphasized that 
United’s profits had rebounded while 
the country’s largest airline bad main- 
taioed a wage system in which thousands 
of workers earned less than $15,000 a 
"year. 

The organizing drive was unosual in 
its scope and logistics because it in- 


yrdved canqnigning in; 16 reservations 
.centers and a total of 113 cities. 

Union leaders said die ■ triumph 
demonstrated that labor's stepped- op re- 
cruiting efforts were paying off ana that 
service sector workers and while-collar 
workers were fertile territory for or- 
ganizing. 

Martin Malia, a labor relations spe- 
cialist at Qricago-Kent Law School, 
said, “Obviously, it’s a tremendous 
boost to organized labor, particularly in 
light of the AFL-CIO’s big emphasis on 
organizing more employees." 

The unionization vote was also un- 
usual because it came at a company dial 
is often described as the nation’s largest 
employee-owned corporation — em- 
ployees own slightly more than half the 
shares. 

The employee stock ownership plan 
was set up in 1996 by management with 


the cooperation of the pilots and ma- 
chinists unions, with the goal of so- 
lidifying United’s finances and increas- 
ing workers' job security. But the 
employer stock ownership plan left 
many nonunion passenger service work- 
ers fuming because they received fewer 
shares than the unionized workers and 
because the plan created a three-tier 
wage system, with the lowest tier of 
jloyees receiving fewer vacation and 
: days and a less generous health plan 
than other workers. 

Officials at United, a Chicago-based 
company that is a subsidiary of UAL, 
insisted that they did not oppose the 
unionization drive. 

Nonetheless, many United workers 
said their supervisors had argued against 
the onion, although these workers ac- 

See UNION, Page 13 
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Internet Stock Is Off to Eye-Popping Start 


By David Barboza 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Shares of 
~Broadcast.com, a small tbreo- 
* year-old company that 
streams live news, radio, mu- 
sic and other programs over 
5^ the Internet, more than tripled 
in value in frenzied trading 
over its first day — the best 

- opening-day gain of any com- 
pany in Wall Street history. 

Investors have clamored 
_for Internet stocks all year 
long, bidding up the prices of 
companies like CDNow Inc., 
Doubleclick Inc., Yahoo! Inc. 
and Amazon.com Doc. But 

- even the underwriters who 
.. .priced shares of Broadcast. 

com for public consumption 


failed to anticipate the raven- 
ous investor appetite for them 
Friday. More than 6.5 million 
shares in the Dallas-based 
company traded hands and 
made instant paper multimil- 
lionaires out of ns co-found- 
ers. 

The shares had been priced 
at $18. But soon after they 
began trading. Broadca s t corn 
shares shot up to $68 on the 
Nasdaq market then readied 
as high as $74 before closing 
at $62.75, a nearly 250 per- 
cent gain that made Broad- 
cast, com a $1 billion com- 
pany in a matter of hours. 

If penny stocks are ex- 
cluded, no stock has ever ris- 
en so sharply on the opening 
day of trading, said Securities 


Data Co., a research concern 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

Netscape Communications 
Carp. — which also had a 
stunning debut on Wall Street 
— rose 108 percent in ns first 
day of trading in the summer 
of 1995. Netscape ended that 
day, with a market value of 
$2.2 billion. But few other 
start-ups have managed to 
translate their value into a $1 
billion public offering. 

Broadcom Corp M a com- 
jy in Irvine, California. 
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used for high-speed data 
transmission, did so last 
April, reaching $2.3 billion. 

Broadcast-corn — which 
lost about $6 million last year 
— finished Friday with a mar- 
ket capitalization that just ex- 
ceeded $1 billion. 

Before Friday, Secure 
Computing Cwp., another In- 
ternet-related company, held 
the record for the biggest first- 
day percentage gain in trad- 
ing, rising abont 246 percent, 
to $55, in November 1995. 
But shares of the company 
now trade for $9.50. 

But the Internet bookseller 
Amazon.com, which opened 
to the public ayear ago at $18, 
now trades tor more than 
$119 a share. 

The founders of the com- 
pany, Mark Cuban and Todd 
Wagner, are just the latest in a 
long brt e of entrepreneurs 
who have capitalized on Wall 
Street's love affair with In- 
ternet companies. Mr. Cuban, 
39, is now worth about $300 
million. Mr. Wagner, 37, is 
word) close to '$170 million. 

Bioadcast.com, formerly 
named Audionet, has posted 
losses of $12.9 mHtion since 
it was founded! in 1995. The 
company calls itself a "lead- 
ing aggregator and broad- 
caster of streaming media 
programming on die Web.” 
Among its offerings are 


live broadcasts from 345 ra- 
dio stations and 17 television 
stations and cable networks. 

Not everyone, however, is 
enthusiastic about the com- 
pany 's prospects. Ryan Jac- 
ob, director of research at IPO 
Value Monitor, a New York 
research firm that specializes 
in initial public offerings, said 
investors should be cautious 
about sinking money into In- 
ternet start-ups, winch have 
often lost money. 

“For most Internet compa- 
nies it's difficult to gauge 
how successful they’ll be," 
he said. "Relatively speak- 
ing, Broadcast, com is doing 
welL But they're going to 
have to deal with problems in 
bandwidth, and over the long 
term they’ll have to have ac- 
cess to content Right now, a 
lot of companies get their 
content for free.” 

■ Short Sellers Stung 

Many investors who have 
bet against Internet stocks 
this year are getting hit hard, 
Bloomberg News reported. 

So-called short-sellers — 
investors who borrowed 
shares of companies such as 
Yahoo! and America Online 
Inc., speculating that the 
stocks would fall, letting them 
repay the loan with for cheap- 
er shares — got caught in a 
“short squeeze” during the 
last few months, as the shares 
doubled and tripled in value. 

An investor who sold 
10,000 shares of Yahoo! short 
in early June could have been 
as ranch as $1 znillion in the 
hole. Anyone who bet against 
America Online this year 
suffered, as the stock almost 
tripled, to $128 from $45.25 
at the end of 1997. 

Internet address : . 

CyberScape@iht.com 

• Recent technology articles: 
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the company and the union were also 
preparing for an arbitrator’s bearing set 
fen* Wednesday, when GM will argue 
that the strikes are illegal.] 

That labor can still mug ier so much 
muscle comes in a way as a surprise after 
decades during which the percentage of 
U.S. workers belonging to unions has 
plunged and unions have been on the 
defensive because of downsizing, dereg- 
ulation and competition from imports. 

Despite this decline, anions in a hand- 
ful of key industries, including autos, 
airlines, aircraft production and railroads, 
can still paralyze huge companies. 

"When I was president, we had 1.5 
million members, and now we have 
700,000, so people think ipso facto 
we’re half as strong,” said Douglas 
Eraser, who beaded the UAW from 1977 
to 1983. "You can’t gauge strength that 
way. It’s not in numbers. It’s in your 
ability to strike effectively. We can 
strike as effectively today as in any 
decade you want to pick out" 

The UAW’s willingness to strike is a 
far cry from the 1980s, when unions were 
scared to walk oat, wary of high un- 


employment, strikebreakers and die ex- 
plosion of low-cost imports. With the 
jobless rate at its lowest point in decades, 
the auto workers feel emboldened about 
striking. Indeed, some labor experts say, 
the union thinks that with car sales boom- 
ing, imports have increased the strikers’ 
leverage by pressuring GM to settle soon, 
lest it lose market share to imports. 

Today’s GM strike shares many at- 
tributes with the nationwide stoppages 
of the 50s, 60s and 70s, but it began in 
just one factory, a metal-stamping plant 
in Flint The two sides are grappling over 
GM ’s reluctance to make a $ 1 80 million 
investment and its unhappiness with 
production quotas that let some employ- 
ees stop work after five hours. 

The strike- on June 5 and a related 
walkout at another plant in Flint .have 
shot down 26 of GM’s 29 North Amer- 
ican assembly plants, idling 186,400 
workers and costing GM $75 million a 
day. Never has a local strike shut down 
so mach of GM for so long. 

“The auto workers are expert at 
knowing where to put their thumb to stop 
things from flowing,’’ said John Dunlop 


of Harvard, who was secretary of labor 
under President Gerald Ford. 

This strike — and six other local 
strikes that have hit GM since 1996 — 
reflect a little-understood trend in Big 
Three bargaining: Negotiations are fo- 
cusing less on national contracts and 
more on local plants. 

This shift in the locus — and focus — 
of bargaining means that the settlement 
reached in the GM dispute is unlikely to 
have nearly the effect of an accord in 
nationwide negotiations — especially 
those where the UAW chose an auto- 
maker whose contract set the pattern for 
the other automakers. 

Because of its local focus, the GM 
dispute may well produce a contract dial 
is a whimper rather than a bang. The 
settlement might focus on fine points, 
such as increasing investment or pro- 
duction quotas at die Flint stamping 
plant — measures with few ramifica- 
tions elsewhere. 

Paralleling this shift from the national 
to the local has been a shift in die subject 

See STRIKE, Page 13 



REPUBLIC NEW YORK CORPORATION 
SAFRA REPUBLIC HOLDINGS S.A. 


Consolidated Statements of Condition 
and Summaries of Results 

These statements and summaries represent the consolidated accounts of Republic New York Corporation and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries and of Safira Republic Holdings SA. and its wholly owned subsidiaries. Republic New 
York Corporation owns 49.1% of Safira Republic Holdings S A., which is accounted for by the equity method. 



REPUBLIC NEW YORK 

SAFRA REPUBLIC 


CORPORATION 

HOLDINGS SA. 


June 30, 

June 30, 



1998 

1997 

1998 


1997 

Assets 


|in thousands of USS except per than; dam) 



Cash and due from banks 

$ 1,066,843 

$ 687.209 

$ 144,517 

S 

64.130 

Interest-bearing deposits with banks 

8,626.903 

5.4 1 3.300 

6.847,456 


6.652.675 

Precious metals 

782,266 

982.508 

— 


— 

Investment securities 

24,767,936 

23,607.529 

J0.J23.5J2 


8.9 J 9,721 

Trading account assets 

Federal funds sold and securities purchased 

4.242.167 

4,826,330 

314,902 


224.184 

under resale agreements 

2*2)8,397 

2,094,029 . 

— 


— 

Loans, net of unearned income 

13,816.426 

12,801.173 1 

2,578396 


1.994.617 

Allowance for credit losses 

(326.776) 

(325.526) 1 

(135552) 


(120,917) 

Otberassets 

4,724,920 

5,965,180 

878,655 


806.628 

Total assets 

$ 59,91 9,082 

S 56.051.732 

$20,751,886 

$ 18.541.038 

Liabilities 






Total deposits 

$ 34,220,625 

S 33.234,91 8 

$ 15,285,993 

S 14.396.996 

Trading account liabilities 

3,982,668 

4,204,047 

273.524 


194.034 

Short-term borrowings 

10.214.634 

6.972.685 

1.575.152 


1.231.270 

Other liabilities 

3, 131,440 

4,073.638 

728.808 


476,289 

Long-term debt 

1.883,884 

1,499,051 

725,852 


543,974 

Subordinated long-term debt and perpetual capital notes 

2.650,000 

2,400,000 

250,000 


— 

Mandatoriiy redeemable preferred securities 

350,000 

350,000 

— 


— 

Shareholders’ Equity 

Cumulative preferred stock 

500.000 

400.000 

6.875 


_ 

Common stock and surplus, net of treasury shares . . . 

658,946 

731.578 

1.083.50! 


891.656 

Retained earnings 

Accumulated other comprehensive 

2,428,203 

2,093 JJ5 

870,043 


699,024 

income (loss), net of taxes 

(101,318) 

92,300 

(47.862) 



107.795 

Total shareholders’ equity 

3,485,831 

3317.393 

1.9 11557 


1.698.475 

Total liabilities and shareholders’ equity 

$ 59,919,082 

$ 56,051.732 

$20,751,886 

$ 18341.038 

Book value per common share 

$ 27.64 

$ 26.61 

$ 24,21 

$ 

24.06 

Client portfolio assets held in custody 



$ 18,722.308 

$ 15,095.097 

Net income, for the six months ended 

$ 236,311 

$ 220.749 

$ 150.580 

S 

119,603 

Net income per common share - diluted 

$ 2.08 

$ 1.94 

$ 2,08 

S 

1.68 

Average common shares outstanding - diluted 

106,694 

107,412 

71,127 


71.090 j 


Risk-Based Capital Ratios 

As of June 30, 1 998, Republic New York Corporation’s risk-based core capital ratio was 1 2.70% (estimated) and total qua- 
lifying capita] ratio was 21.10% (estimated). The ratios include the assets, risk-weighted in accordance with die require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Board specifically applied to Republic New York Corporation on a fully consolidated basis, 
and capital of Safes Republic Holdings SA Total consolidated assets under these requirements exceeded USS 75 billion 
^ and total consolidated capital, including minority interest and subordinated debt, exceeded US$ 7.8 billion. 
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68 S; 
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GtatoMn 
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SSfSS, 
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TaFBdn 1046 -06 
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BoJCom 1*27 +.14 
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GnttCaa 1*0+3? 
hU 6 jQ»nnHJ 6 +.« 
VokwCtm 1X90 +.17 
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OhnEqn 21.W+3J 
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(Join ,033 .01 
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SKMncAp law *39 
GIGrAp 20.95+47 
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949+40 
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LtaMITrp 10J>7 -41 
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SotGrthp 
ShxrtAa 
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OalBt 1449+24 
It 3043+25 
11 1022+47 
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A31 -8_ 
5.11 +.M 
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ABOKOP 7.16 +24 
BakmAp 1622 +.15 
BendAo 14.15 JB 
GBSmAp 13.11+20 
GortAp 723 -.04 
CfoIncAp X76+.D6 
GufltlFp 5342 +.99 
toSMMdAP 1043 '22 
UKAp 1941+29 

042 JJ1 

6J5+.01 



DuoiOlAp 31119 -.02 
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It 643+24 
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WrtnBp 642 -01 
MilCABp 1121 -42 
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PrGrttlBp 27.91 +45 
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H 111*+. 
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PiGrthCt 27.95+45 
CoBdCt 1415 -JM 
eonTCl 753 -OS 
GrtMKCI 17} +.04 
GwthC, 4347+20 
MuCACI 1121 -22 
HUVUlCr 11. 04 07 
MAthCr 7-W *0+ 
OUOKSCT 2*22 Jfl 
RcCtmCI <192 -.19 
TKhCI <840+323 
AmSnctfi Rls 

EouBy &74+.19 
AmSaufn F4B Prmu 
Bokmoefl n 1XS7 ~ja 
Bond rt I UK .jjJS 
Eqv*yn 2172 +.19 
LMMaM 1047 ..61 
MuniBdHn 10.15 -.03 
RegEqiyn 294? +.16 
JWUiM test , 
Sal ton 1548+41 
Gtmdra, 32.95 +.11 
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f$£Sn ^ + -g 
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GrtWMn 3149 + 9? 
Matogatn 1143 +.19 
IriOttcn 1128+27 
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Uttmn 3620+22 
vwon 1199+25 
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CaHYMun 940 -At 
Cohrfjf 1042 -.05 
CritfTF n 1127 -.03 

SHRr.tt# 

1048 JJ1 
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LThasrt TOJ5 -14 
PHtlBndn 10.19 -.05 
SGoan 949 -41 

M" IKS-g 

TtsOTlQn 5544 -82 
T(B7ffl5B 4582 -.9? 

T«3023n 2741 -SP 
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3920+105 
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54! -JO 
13.14+24 
1126 +25 
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2927+40 
S28 -JO 
9.97 +.13 
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BtuCpB 1 1126+27 
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BluCpV 1124+27 
BonoY 523 ^ 

DIsciiY 1224 

DEPT 1024 ■ 

FOlnCY 5JJ3 
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■ttn&jOp 1246 -JO 
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8 S S 8 SA 
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Inp24j01 +25 
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Alnp 1025 -01 
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« 11.10 -03 
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rV ^fjB6 +64 
1446 +.16 
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963 -01 
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1523 -01 
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1527 +.17 
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■T - -- 
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Varan PowA' 
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BoKVIAnp 3026 -27 
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5 » 
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BUM GOw 01341 +48 
Grtnenp 1523+25 
N«rt>a>np U4P+JB 
100 lip 1546 +26 
SCVteJn 7127 +4? 
SCVlmn 2122+49 
SMCoCtn^&W +41 
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2323 .48 
.. . 1227 -02 

MsMStrwTRtt: 

HLj * 01 

MOKdl 19.95 + 

DETxFrtnc 1009 -43 
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S 3 1 ptfl 
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KY^W tw/ 

9.92 -41 

... .. 1348+67 
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- ->+.09 
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1052 -45 
1(60 -.04 

194A +.30 
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SCapVcfi 1622 +.14 
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Incoawn 1025 -45 
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K +27 

Pundn 3325+29 
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SmKdpn 1663 +.16 
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MWi (344+42 
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+JJ9 

„ .. 1*77 

CRM AnGop 172S - 

CSGMHCnaZLJl *32 
CoOtarotaTract: 
OUncTFti 7223 -4S 
S&PSOOn 25A1 *M 

^mScSkpSfll +28 

MiEqAp 2339+144 
Munhrt 1025 -JB 
MnVSAA p 1549 +41 
SodalAp 3567+3 
SacEqAp 2SJU+40 
TtfLfln 1021 
Capstan* oraap: 
Gnmp 76ji 


I +34 


3+40 

GaMOMa 4.13 -IB 
Canrara Fundi: 
EqGiwCn 1536 +.11 
FedSKCn 1023 -43 
CnhyShr S16++.H 
CBanFunau 
CaeEq 2623+45 
EqGro 4945+165 
Eqineeai 4404+29 
ama Vista A: 
Batancap 1621 +.17 
CopGrep 50.19+61 
Eulncp 2092+5 

S?T^p 124? *44 
SmCopn 2529+47 

aSSRTHSdl 

CtonaVMaB: 
CapGmt 4964 +.79 
Cnloel OOftM 
SttCan, 2522+45 
OkiHVMBlMlb _ 

CopGro 5051 

2AW+M 
□xn^VbtoM 
Balanced 34.77+44 
Bend 4040 -.10 
Eq lac 94.96+129 
IrthndTF 1077 -JM 
MmTAd 1016 -JB 
InttEqn 20X56+454 

Si? 

MY TF 7.77 -02 

fSSpnk* 



as 1148 + JB 

S ?m::g 

np 1282+41 
Trwti 

1A78+JP 
3431 +41 
8527+47 
A Staans 
RByShn 4652 -20 

CalTEAX 769 -07 
CanTEA 726 -JJ3 
FtdSac 1055 -at 
FondA 1128 +.13 
GIUtlA 1*54+49 
MVUA 721 +J02 
IncaaxAp 641 -03 
MUSG» 642 -03 
MATxAc 7.96 -69 
NantTgrA 621+25 
SdMAp 2348 +.72 
SMCtrap 3461+23 
SMncA 732*01 
T*E»Ap 1185 -J» 
T*tmAp 847 -JM 
USSttA 2087+23 
USAS 2056+28 

CTTEB, 726 -23 
FCSSCBI 1085 -06 
Fund* I 1126 *.13 
OfeEqB 16.13+59 
HYMUBI 104? -03 

w: atjg 

NnpTgrB 622+24 
SldVTBI 2245 +.12 
SadCdpB 3125+20 
arfldS 1627 + 25 

yggi ,7 g+g 


2420+20 
2628+47 
1344 -M 
4*17+128 
16.19+47 

iln :« 



HIGnA 15JB+J0 
BdncdAp 1230+27? 
SoCAwA^ 2427 +43 


BtfancaB 1320+09 
GtttiBt 1*59 +.19 

SSUf 

Concert Ina li 
GtWll 1066 _ 
Groincl 2044+24 
GlMrtM 2153+25 
Muni 1425 -03 
Ceocart Inv A: 
EmGtAp 2487 +41 
GmincAp 20.43+23 
GfllA B 2248+26 
PtWGfA 1640+27 
Uncart Im BE 
EmGtBt 3*24+41 
GrAkB 2040+23 
Gtep 2223+44 

c ssr m &i+. .10 
tata 

MR? 



. „ 0+24 

CantnaMeFlnds: 
OH TF A 1224 -A4 
(HUM Msaani 
ARAB op 1347 +.17 

l^Staj^:^! 

Spado, np 1145 -05 


ro IBM +45 
vi t n -os 
lvboiu nS+.u 

LTBdTrn 992 -03 
SpEqTrn 1543 +24 
VbtoTrn 13^+® 
VAUMiTrn laS -3 
Offend 

AdJRdan 1000 -81 
CMkrEIn 7045+23 
OO Imerctan 
Equ«7 2589+47 

sss* ^+^ 

DUFartCniai 
VMu a _ 1785 +.13 
DRCMMCiE<|1687+27 
Doots Food* A: 

R^ a SS;S 

TA 23^0 +.03 

2530 +.05 
?.i 1 -m 

B 2S40 *27 
» MJJ6+JB 
t 3036 +33 
t 2483 -86 
Z3S1 +JQ 
Id 988 -81 
Ds*M FUBd* CJj Y: 
MYVanY 2598+28 
MYVwC 2340 *33 
□atafidd 1*90 -31 
DoMnou Crpon A: 

TrSdAp 19J0+J1 

* 18 « 
Tjrt/SAp 1132 -.04 
USGatnp 722 -J» 
OttaauOnWt: 
DWnft 2104+25 
OKTKBl 1948+26 
MehB 647+81 
SfBCpVofB 72329+87 
TrendB t 1987+4* 
ptfCnlSSb 
Trend 2004+82 
" pi 2829+80 
1648+48 
1932*27 
22.13+25 
2322+23 
Pi l-f llWfeW. 
GtStt 7041 +.12 
MJEq 17J2 +73 
LafeoSnfl 1115+84 
LpQjpValEql98B+29 

corf ius -jo 

FLMd 11^ -87 
MHIIR 1027 -JB 
MlnnTF 1281 JB 
DkiwuinMNE 
inSmVan 8.18 +.16 
USLnn 3521+47 
USLBvan 2141+89 
U5UVa3a 3 Ql* 5+J» 
USSfflMn 7247+86 
Ub 6-10 B 1606 +.16 

"••YJWdl 
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0.18 +.13 
1943+45 
1020+01 
1039 ^ 
1016+81 
1101 -OS 
1320+84 
1387+87 
11.11 +46 
n 1721 +24 
III 577 +.14 
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'p Hia 1-57 

^p 
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u>t ana 

Ss^ HSrS 
ss Bij **** 

.Mnil 69J7+J2 
Incan* n 1113 -85 
Slodtn 7HJ5+.M 

HW8+J9 
SoddlEqn 3228+47 

l Mnndn 1*77 -05 

S 8 T„ r 

AaolAS 15.12+21 
BMHKodn 1741 +.16 
BastdMMnlU< -03 
BaskMun 11W -05 
QSTxr 1400 -06 
CaM nr 1*79 JM 
CT Ird r 1134 -at 
OsdnlRp 1146 -06 

OrtS« *-15 

rat &S +-2 

EnwAAkt 1090 +43 
FLUdnr 1384 -JM 
GNMA p 1*97 -JJ1 

s:i:l 

QkGithnp 40.76+146 
MlVal 1725+44 
Grtncn 1987*21 
1025 +.14 


S**' 


IS 


InsMunnt 1889 -07 
InShTjfAf) 1-96 - 

letntnnr 14JJ7 -JS4 
JnlerGrt 1383+23 

MATn nr 1694 -87 

K»r r 

KjJai,r 

NwUSnrr J847+40 
MYTOcr H2< -84 
HYT«r 1644 -84 
KYTEfrir 7885 -M 
PAbrtMu or 1383 JM 
SiWOTf 2521 ++g 

S^arl^+'S 

lffl?r J» 

SeaCoYd 22-37*27 
smneon 13L2S +.03 
TbdCntrn 1117+23 
UST Mn 1242 -81 
USTLnon 1549 -11 
USTShn 1*70 -JB 
Draytw Pw cUr. 
aSgto 1087+06 
SSmiRn 1*74 +.16 
CAMunA 1227 -06 
CTMuAI 12J3 -03 
CoeeVlnsn 3271+27 

ssarasts 

IflflGtSI 1679+23 
UdHUKCp 1283 + 81 
LMHInAp 1283+81 
UdHblBp 1285+jn 
MnJlAAp 11JJ9 -83 
MDMunA 1113 -03 
MlMunA 1525 JM 
MNMunA 1528 -04 
MunIBdA 1423 -83 
MuBOB, 1422 -OS 
NYMunA 1118 -65 


ffiSSS' 

FA MunA 
PAMuS I 
SmCaStR 


1118 -JJS 
1293 JM 
1679 -05 
1429 JM 
I IPS +.15 


Vatu+A 2323 +29 
WWGfffiA 3333*01 
WWCdMI 3256 +28 
OlWMioBGrt 1520 +23 


743 JO 




SneCopA 3R8B+.18 
Eaton Vanca a Ai 
BcdaaA 9.77 +05 
OdnaAp 136+22 
Grown 12.91 +.14 
GrowtMnCXl620 +24 
HBhSdAp 1*99+23 
HYMadA 1182 -87 
IneBas 889 _ 

NadMwi 1147 -85 
*60+86 
BJJO+87 
1807+26 

, 1686 -83 

TiwtGetA 1041 -83 
UMAX 900 +.U 
Batoa VP ocbG ■; 
ALMunlBI 10.93 -04 
AZMuidB, 1124 -JM 
Brians t 1526+86 
CalMB, 10.12 -85 
I 7.74 +.19 
“I 1041 -84 
I 1720 -84 
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7199 +27 
1122+20 
jii»GdBdT iaio JM 

*2429+28 

TJW -09 
2585+23 
11.16 JM 

laoo -84 

20.97*84 
1447 +44 

%&lf! 

448+87 
9,07 -03 
697+27 
... 1020 -82 

sssr iSdi 

yj-js 

TaXStmAp 1644 - 

TO k p 

ftaipn ea B: 

PtttUBp 1634+08 
T 1113+88 
Bt 3223+48 
il 1699 J» 

p + -£ 

QLaodBI l*fl +2 

GtoOpBI 2420+41 
Gfrintfi 3029+27 

taSSrel 1 617 +32 
SPGrtftBI 1723+29 
7.18 - 

73 4 J» 

p 1641 _ 

224? +42 
921 -85 
I 2341 +27 

S wS+J9 

70-77 -85 
90.22*12? 
S97 -81 
S24 JC 

MS 

1163+47 
4022 +.13 
3947 +.71 

W 8 

27.10+20 
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RWnd 

tncphnl 

f nTxEO 

5nS^p 

sssr 

SreSdT 

Dtwvmi 


crflSSrr 637 jn 

2549*23 

10.00 -JM 

20.99 +84 

GoMuBdY 102) JM 
GrrincYn 31.17+27 
IncoGtV 242D +.14 
MKrt' 10J9 -03 
insEriyYn 1125+49 
NJTfV 11.11 -84 

NCMaBdY KUO -05 
PoT*FY 17.70 -JM 
SNriUYn «J9 JB 
SlMonfY 70.18 -SR 
SndCqpY 1605+88 

ussttY ».n -os 

VriuaYn 23J4+28 
VOMOMT 1031 -04 

^SbSe^SS+OI 

McOo. 1741 +JI9 



in 4020+44 
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IrtUMn 901+88 
Ussnen 926 -01 
WYtFeJHq 11*5 -86 
WVFsdtn 949+83 
fVAFman 

pSK !J3S +il 

fStm^A wG 1945 + 14 
Rndoaun 35-17+44 

ra rtaea t aJA: _ 

Kin Aff+f 







hSiwc 

F A^T ArfFi 9^+fll 
AffiUOF 2607 *32 

ian -05 

' 2 S + -S 

ia.Pi -jo 

1129 -83 
1178+84 
knfl; 

948 _ 

1121 JB 
1041 -81 
1066 -83 
10+4 -.10 
943+81 
1034 -83 
1066 -JJ7 
n 1*79+23 


BondF 

ig?r 

WIBF 


Afdlt 
GninaiS 
Goal -31 
GOV2-S 
Goneaa 
HI YW 
incoTrS 
UdMunl 

flSSdGrol 1151 +.15 

MOdlncSx 1181 '83 
M&opl 2*73+46 

jss ^ 5 as^s 

>603 +.16 
Shflndn 824 -81 
SldMail 102? -JB 

ISS^iS+j? 

sresond 19.96+86 

TediT 15.96+45 
maStp AtMScrA: 



■n&z 


Fhlafitr Adatsar b 



MWCepTp 1523+27 

^ TP ^+'S 

STFTT 932 -81 
SMnT 11.16+85 
' - 3695 +41 


1223 +.12 

FF201Qn 1U6+22 
FF2020n 1*03+28 

FOraOn 1X98+23 
JqBriOFd 0 11 -0 5 +JM 

F MA?n P "*Sl9+J6 
AMgrGrn 2184 +.14 
AMotfeir •' — 
BotoKn 



Dcsreqd 

OedtiyU 

BSSdln 1962+^- 

DtaGOin 2946+24 




B4B -03 
nr 1244+30 
2656+29 
Former 2034+184 
OTC 4110+164 
Onsaan 4016+182 
PacSasr 1227+44 
PvMksin 2180+29 
Red ESI n 1824 -.13 
RMGrn 2288+49 
S^^Kjwn 927 -82 
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Gridr 


2080 
2117 _ 
11025+43 
4929+46 
1X30+44 

rgi-n.e-ai 

Home flad 5630 -83 
Inrarr «.« +23 
Criarr 75l*+LS> 
MadDalr 2000 ~ 

" lr ^**3 

'■K® 
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First Antar Fto A: 

* ‘ 2649+27 

. 

E^Ttnson 1749 +.14 
EqMtirt 2*61+45 
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lidiocn 1012 -82 
ItpBvMK 927 -81 
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1676+27 
7X27+48 
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a 2*57+27 
927 -. 
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In 71. 72 +.13 

A 79.71 -6t 

QR M jj TF w 1006 +OT 

SK^Grn Vin+J4 

SraCpYaln 1727 +.03 
Todia 8X17+28 
nrsXAmr Strafe 
AffiTGrtfen 1XW+-77 
GreJnc 1220 +04 
1X87 +.10 
1140 -jQ3 

2X99+49 

1031 -86 
2244+21 






Grtncnjn 2223+20 
lam -as 
1029 -JO 
11.13 JB 

. .A 

_.p 

GfeMaifes 
GotlAp 1123 -81 
GmkKAp 1426 +26 
— ‘TAP 153+81 
P *45+81 
p 1*75 *86 
047+20 
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J 1S46+S 
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FlrstOaiafecc 

Sffi-n 

1 S5l3S- M ,5Sra1 
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U8? 1 ' SZ«* 

VriuaA p ' 2241 +.18 

m 

l S 4 S 5 faw+^ 

value p 2 X 79 + 18 
PMXFWldM 
MuirWpm 689 +.17 
Fort* ferns.- _ 
AriAOAp 1929+26 

fflTp WM 

GftGfAp 2j»+V“ 

Hgfif i 

USSrtE 920 -.04 
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eSSISr 1X78 ,0B 
.HCA« 
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^SSSft 

AGE ip 
^?P P 
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"U* _ 

928 -JB 
II JO -81 
1123 JM 
9.73 +.75 
3644 -IS 
3*15+3 


iSm^dl p 1043 -0« 
Critadp F 1X44 -JO 
CAMennpll^ --0J 
CnITFrf P 723 -81 

comp )W -■% 

CT TR p 1123 -03 
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FLTRnp 1042 -83 

GJGvftldp/ 827 J22 
GCjHBtl p 1&11 +27 



WIOTF1 p 
NtassTOlp 


NUdiTFlp 1118 -.03 
MtaVidlp 2*48 -81 
MNIni 1X12 -83 
MOTRp 1115 -JM 
N/TRp 118? -04 
HYlittl p 11*5 -83 
KYTRp T2JJ4 -01 
HCTFIp 1X10 -.03 


NC TFIp 1X10 -.03 
OfliafTRp 1247 JB 
11J9 -03 
10-50 -83 
1184 -83 


fm 

PRTRl 


PRTFIp 

RoEStap 


1744 -14 
2628 +.12 
1037 -Cl 
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Skrirtcp 1184+87 
TXTFlp U48 JM 
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11 JO „ 
246 « 

1XM -81 
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to London-Frankfurt Bourse 


i-K 


‘ ^loombergNem '■ 

^Bourse is planning an 
alD^ewithEuropean exchanges left out of 
^parto^up announced between the Lon- 
don Stock .Exchange and. Frank-fn*’* 
“ e Boerse^Ttfae 

^WFra^ois Theodore* of 

SBI^Pans Bourse, which owns the French 
a S-^ nvatlves roarirets. said that by 
September his company would present plans 
to form a rival multinational exchange that 
would include Spain, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Belgnmi. Pans is also discussing closer 
cuss with the New York Stock Exchange* 
W which might also be linked to this r^ulEtmv 
pean market 

4 ‘The European market will be sufficiently 

laige, deep and healthy for ns to see two mni 

trading networks develop side by side, which 
will be beneficial for most market partic- 


ipants,” Mr. Theodore said in an interview 
with the French daily Le Figaro. 

The London Stock Exchange and Deutsche 
JSoerse AG, the two largest European ex- 
changes, said JuJy 7 they would end decades 
of rivalry and jointly develop a single market 
with an electronic trading system. The an- 
nouncement spurred almost every other 
European exchange to begin talks chi an al- 
ternative alliance. 

"l^LOTdoj>Frankfhrtal]iaxjcehadoftered 
Paris a 20 percent stake, which the French 
found insufficient. - 

Mr. Theodore said the British and German 
exchanges had treated other European 
bourses like “second-class citizens,' ’ closing 
the door to them for a year while working our 
regulatory, technical and pricing matters. 

“It’s unreasonable to expect us to sit by 
idly for one year without reacting, waiting 
passively to see what comes out of talks in 


which we are not involved," Mr. Theodore 
told Le Figaro. 

The Pans Bourse is the first to propose an 
alternative to the London-Frankfurt alliance. 
Other European exchanges are considering 
their options. Raymond Salet, a spokesman 
for the Amsterdam Exchanges, said before 
the Paris plan was reported that his bourse 
saw London-Frankfurt not as a threat “but as 
an opportunity." 

On Thursday, Rolf Brewer, the chairman of 
Deutsche Boerse, said in an interview with 
the Milan financial daily MF that the success 
of the Frankfurt-London alliance depended 
on the participation of the Paris Bourse and of 
other European exchanges. 

Mr. Breuer added, though, char sharehold- 
ings in the new company “will depend on 
how many products each stock exchange 
offers the European platform. ’ ’ 

Mr. Theodore of me Paris Bourse told the 


Financial Times on the same day that Paris 
was not interested in joining unless Uie terms 
were changed drastically "to include equal 
representation for Paris and other ex- 
changes. 

He said the London-Frankfurt agreement 
was not pan- European “but more like a 
duopoly, ' and said it had left other European 
exchanges “puzzled and worried.” 

“If the U.S. market is big enough to sup- 
port two competing exchanges” — The New 
York Stock Exchange and the Nasdaq Stock 
Market — “then we can do it in Europe,” Mr. 
Theodore said. 

Mr. Theodore said the Paris Bourse and the 
New York Stock Exchange had been “work- 
ing on an idea that goes beyond the concept of 
just a pan-European market, one that answers 
the global markets' needs by providing op- 
portunities to trade benchmark stocks 16 
hours a day." 


U.S. Free-Market Missionary 

Rubin Praises Africa’s Course but Hears Critics, Too 
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By James Rupert 

Washington Post Service 

ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast — 
In the most extensive trip to 
Africa bya U.S. Treasury sec- 
retary, Robert Rubin 
preached the Clinton admin- 
istration’s gospel — that free 
markets and good govern- 
ment will draw trade and in- 
vestment that can build up the 
economies of the world's 
poorest continent 

Mr. Rubin was retu rning 
Sunday to Washington, aid- 
ing an eight-day, nve-aaiion 

visiubat reinforced the themes 
of President Bin Clinton’s Af- 
rican tour in Marche In 
speeches to African policy- 
makers, economists and busi- 
ness leaders, Mr. Rubin 
pressed African states to con- 
tinue the politically difficult 
economic reforms that most 
black African states have start- 
ed but many have avoided. 

In South Africa, Namibia 


and Mozambique, Mr. Rubin 
praised governments for their 
economic austerity and lib- 
eralization. In Kenya, he yrij 
reforms had been derailed aiv ^ 
implied that official corrup- 
tion was a root cause. 

In polite, times, Africans 
also pressed Mr. Rubin, no- 
tably with concents that 
Washington’s recent empha- 
sis on African trade and in- 
vestment might mask a con- 
tinued U-S. retreat from 
giving economic aid to help 
Africa develop. 

In the Ivory Coast, speak- 
ing at the African Develop- 
ment Bank, Mr. Rubin noted 
that recent reforms had 
helped some of the nations 
of sub-Saharan Africa, with 
16 of them averaging 5 per- 
cent annual growth between 
2995 and 1997. 

As a result, “investors 
have begun — although this is 
still a beginning — to take a 
new look’’ at liberalized Af- 


rican economies, he said. 

Still, Mr. Rubin said, Africa 
received only 2 percent to 3 
percent of the private capital 
invested last year for the long 
term in all developing coun- 
tries. African governments 
have “an enormous amount to 
do” in cutting budgets and 
making freer, fairer markets 
for business, he said. 

1 ‘Pursuing policies for suc- 
cess in the global economy is 
exceedingly difficult,” Mr. 
Rubin said. “But yon can’t, 
and we can’t, turn away from 
this challenge.” 

Mr. Rubin outlined the Af- 
rican Growth and Opportunity 
Act, die centerpiece of the 
CtintOQ administration's Af- 
rican economic policy. The 
bill would offer increased ac- 
cess to the U.S. market — 
particularly for textiles — to 
African nations that liberalize 
their economies and politics. It 
has been passed by the House 
of Representatives and is in a 



Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin with President Daniel arap Moi in Kenya. 

U.S. assistance, without spe- 


Senate committee — and Mr. 
Robin said the administration 
was hopeful, but uncertain, of 
getting it passed this year. 

After Mr. Rubin spoke, Af- 
rican Development Bank of- 
ficials rose to question him, 
and praised the aim of open- 
ing U.S. markets to African 
trade. But they stressed that 
more economic aid — and 
forgiveness of crushing debts 


contracted panly as a result of 
Cold War politics — was nec- 
essary to help build infra- 
structure and otherwise pre- 
pare this, the least developed 
continent, to compete in in- 
ternational markets. 

Mr. Rubin conceded that 
Western aid had grown 
harder to find, even as many 
African countries pursue re- 
forms. He pledged continued 
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British Aerospace Deemed Likely Buyer of CASA Stake 


. Bloomberg News 

LONDON — British 

PL C is likely to buy a stake in 
strucciones Aeronaut! cas SA, the 
state-owned Spanish aerospace 
company, driving consolidation t>f 
Europe ’sv fragmented defease : in- 
dustry, analysts said. : : 

The Spanish government said Fri- 
day that it planned to sell a stake in 
Construed ones Aeronauticas, or 
CAS A, to a corporate buy er in order 
to strengthen a subsequent public 
offering of shares in the company, 
which employs 8,200 people, and 
has annual safes of about $670 mil- 
lion. 


European 1 defense contractors 
have come under pressure as gov- 
ernment militar y Spending ha* 
40 percent over the last 
They also lag U.S. defease 
contractors, which grew more ef- 
ifacient fikroHgh-a. wavn bfjneagers in , 
ibe early 1990s. 

‘ A successful CASA sale would ' 
bring the Continent closer to Euro- 
pean leaders’ goal of a single corn- 
capable of matching larger 
Ciivals such as Lockheed Martin 


purchase of a CASA stake 
would “strengthen BAc’s hand 
quite significantly and perhaps spur 


on consolidation,” said Guy Hewett 
of Charterhouse Tilney Securities. 

The Swedish aircraft-maker Saab 
AB provided a model in June when 
it sold a minority stake on the stock 
market as wefl as 35 percent stake to.. 

«Mft * > i ..., 

CASA ’its a partner of BAe,." 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace AG of 
Germany and Aerospatiale SA of 
France in die civilian aircraft man- 
ufacturer Airbus Industrie. It also is 
a partner of BAe and the unit of 
Daimler-Benz AG in making the 
Eurofighter military jet 

Spain's commitment to a publicly 
traded CASA eliminates state- 


owned Aerospatiale of France as a 
stakeholder. With Daimler-Benz fo- 
cused on its $40 billion purchase of 
Chrysler Corp., analysts view BAe 
as die most likely buyer. 

France has resisted consolidation 
of; its.stafe .owned defense industry, 
but a BAe purchase of the CASA 
stake could send -a signal to the 
French government that it will be 
left behind unless it changes tack. 

A BAe spokesman said he would 
not rule a purchase “in or out.” A 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace spokes- 
man said. “Eveiyone is spealong to 
everyone else” in Europe's defense 
industry. 




TRADERS: European Brokers Harness Net for Investments 


Continued from Page 1 
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European exchanges. The long-range 
goal, however, is to expand the sys- 
tem gradually into a truly global mar- 
ket place where investors in any coun- 
try will be able to trade freely in 
shares across national boundaries. 

For while European Internet usage 
still lags behind the United States, it is 
expected to grow rapidly in the next 
several years. 

On a recent trip to London, Mr. 
English, who lives and works in Shef- 
field, in northern England, met with 
dozens of amateur Internet traders to 
forge plans for Web investor clubs 
throughout Britain and to gain readers 
and contributors to the weekly 
magazine be and fellow private in- 
vestors post on the Web (www.an- 
gelfire.coni/alA>bbugIe). 
w For European banks and brokers, 
'^the American invasion is likely to ac- 
celerate the spread of electronic fi- 
nancial services and bring prices 
down, hi Finland, more than 420,000 
customers of Merita Bank, more than a 
quarter erf its client base, bank on-line, 
including trading stocks by computer. 

In Germany, many banks, includ- 
ing the market leader, Deutsche Bank 
AG, have full-service electronic op- 
erations, and the main activity is stock 
brokerage. In France, Groupe 
Wargny, the brokerage arm of which 
is 19 percent owned by Dresdner, has 
established a strong presence with its 
Telebourse on-line trading system. 

Moreover, the advent of Europe’s 
single currency, which gradually will 
^ replace national currencies beginning 
^Jan.l, 1999, will foster the spread of 
stock trading across national bound- 
aries. Earlier this month, for instance, 
the stock exchanges in Frankfurt and 
London announced plans to form a 
partnership and invited other Euro- 
pean bourses to join. 

The American on-line firms, de- 
spite their aggressive plans, will not 
have it easy. . 

To build a European business, me 
American brokers are applying van- 
ous formulas that often correspond to 
those they Found worked at home. 

‘ Schwab, for example, built a 
beachhead in Britain, first by acquir- 
ing Sharelink Investment Services, 
low of Britain’s largest discount 
^brokers, in 1995 and then earlier this 

f lear launching on-line brokerage ser- 
vices like it has in the United States. 
But Schwab also offers full-service 
brokerage services, and an 
' phone system like its domestic Umted 


trade across the Atlantic, by enabling 
them to buy and sell shares on both 
countries’ stock exchanges, which re- 
quires payment and clearing arrange- 
ments and regulatory approval in 
New York and London. 

Other U.S. firms, tike E-Trade, are 
signing up local partners, and licens- 
ing their systems to spread tire risks. 
This spring, E-Trade announced a 
joint venture in Britain and licensing 
deals for Germany and central 
Europe. Those moves followed tire 
start of operations in Canada and Aus- 
tralia. and go hand in hand with ex- 
pansion into Asian countries like Ja- 
pan. “We are moving parallel on a 
number of markets, ” raid Judy Balint, 
E-Trade’s head of global marketing. 

Such aggressive expansion has 
European stock market regulators off 
balance. With most brokets still tar- 
geting national markets, regulatory 
systems have yet to be tested. E-Trade 
began advertising its services in Bri- 
tain even before forming a joint ven- 
ture there, but was whistled back by 
British stock exchange regulators. 

Now. though most American on- 
line brokers accept European custom- 
ers for trades on United Stales ex- 
changes, they refrain from actively 
advertising for such business so as to 
avoid rankling European regulators, 
who worry about their inability to 
protect investors who trade outside 
theirjurisdiction. 

In the meantime, European banks 
and brokers are not waiting for gov- 
ernments to protect their business. 
Barclays PLC, one of the largest Brit- 
ish banks with 2^500 branches 
throughout the coon try, will be the 


first to fight off the competition when 
it launches its own on-line brokerage 
service in September, complete with 
financial information and a real-time 
share trading service. 

Phillip Bungey, head of research 
and development at Barclays Stock- 
brokers, said Barclays would let cus- 
tomers trade in about 2,000 companies 
on the London Stock Exchange and 
the Alternative Investment Market, a 
small-companies market. In the fu- 
ture, he said, Barclays wants to enable 
its customers to trade electronically on 
American exchanges, like Nasdaq. 

Justin Urquhart Stewart, director of 
corporate development at Barclays 
Stockbrokers, said brand loyalty 
could give domestic European 
brokers a leg up on the American 
competition. “We control 15 to 20 
percent of the British market" for 
stock trading, he said. 

Indeed, some American players 
have already dropped out of the Euro- 
pean game. Earlier this year. Fidelity 
investments FMR announced it was 
shutting down its on-line discount 
brokerage business in London, after 
computer problems drew criticism 
from London securities regulators. 

Increasingly, American on-line 
brokers will be squeezed by the veiy 
revolution they have helped start. Mr. 
Eckettpredicts a ‘ ‘major collapse” of 
commission fees. He noted that in the 
United States, commissions for In- 
ternet trades have dipped as low as $5 
a transaction since Web trading sur- 
faced about four years ago. "The 
same will happen in Europe,” he said, 
as consumers surf the Internet in 
search of cheaper financial services. 


STRIKE: 

An Era Is Recalled 

Continued from Page 11 

of bargaining. The focus used to be 
wages and fringe benefits, but now 
that auto workers are well paid, it has 
shifted to issues of job security, like 
getting GM to pledge not to move a 
plant's woik to Mexico. 

Not surprisingly, the White House 
paid far more attention when a basic 
industry's bargaining was national, 
not local, and focuseoon wages. With 
economists frequently dwelling on 
wage inflation in decades past, there 
was great fear that a generous steel or 
auto settlement would percolate lib- 
erally through the economy. 

“In the '50s, ’60s and '70s. re- 
gardless of what kind of political ad- 
ministration was in office — Demo- 
cratic, Republican, liberal or 
conservative — every major nego- 
tiation in auto, steel, rubber, glass,” 
was followed with keen interest by the 
administration, said Dale Brickncr, a 
professor emeritus of labor relations 
at Michigan State University. “I re- 
member President Lyndon ’Johnson 
saying, ‘You all better have a nice 
deal because we don’t want to have 
tins pushing up inflation.’ ” 

But today, with so many auto 
strikes beginning as local brush fires, 
presidents cannot be expected to get 
involved early on. Still, now that the 
GM strike has erupted into a con- 
flagration, many labor experts are 
wondering whether the Clinton ad- 
ministration will stan pressing the 
two sides to settle in the hope of 
containing the economic damage. 


UNION: United Airlines Passenger-Service Workers Organize 


Continued from Page 11 

knowledged that United, perhaps be- 
cause it is hugely employee-owned, 
had not fought die union with nearly 
as much vigor as most employers. 

John Edwardson, the president of 
United Afr lines, congratulated the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
for ‘ ‘an effective campaign, ’ ’ adding, 
"Now that employees have made 


and 34 for other unions. 

According to statistics compiled by 
the AFL-CIO and the National Labor 
Relations Board, the machinists' vic- 
tory is labor’s biggest private-sector 
triumph since 19,000 workers at a 
Newport News, Virginia, shipyard 
voted to unionize in 1978. 

The most enthusiastic voices in fa- 
vor of unionizing were workers in the 
lowest-paid third tier, who usually 


their choice, we wul work with the start at around $6.50 an hour and can 


hone system 1 

States Telebroker service. 

Schwab wants to encourage 

ere in Britain and the United States to 


JAM closely and cooperatively to ne- 
gotiate a fair and equitable con- 
tract-” 

The Railway Labor Act governed 
the unionization effort and required 
that more than half, of all the pas- 
senger-service workers mail in bal- 
lots supporting unionization. There 
were 17,938 eligible voters; 9,485 
cast then: ballots for the machinists 




/_ 


climb to a maximum of $8.60, with- 
out ever being able to reach the $ 18 an 
hour earned by experienced first-tier 
reservations taken and gate agents. 
The third tier applies to workers hired 
after the stock ownership plan went 
into effect in July 1994. 

“The onion will mean better wages 
and better health insurance,” said 
Marie Scott, a reservations ageni in 


r~; 


Denver. “The pay scale is ridiculous. 
In June, I was the highest -generating 
revenue-person in my department 1 
made $685 in sales in an hour, and I 
was making just $6.65 an hour. It's a 
joke.” 

Many experienced first-tier work- 
ers also backed the union, often say- 
ing they feared that without a union 
contract. United might cut the pen- 
sions and health insurance promised 
them after retirement Many first-tier 
workers also complained that their job 
was made far haraer by the high em- 
ployee turnover generated by the low 
pay the third-tier workers receive. 

As John Sweeney, president of the 
AFL-CIO, has prodded unions to do 
more organizing, many unions have 
focused on air passenger-service 
workers. They are the only pari of the 
industry that is not already unionized. 


ciiying figures. 

Still, unlike previous years, 
in proposing the fiscal 1999 
budget the administration 
failed to ask Congress to spe- 
cifically earmark' aid reques- 
ted for Africa. Money that is 
not earmarked risks being 
rerouted to other purposes 
later in the spending process. 

In South Africa, Mr. Rubin 
gave his support to the ruling 
African National Congress in 
its tussle with its longtime al- 
lies, the Communist Party and 
the labor movement The ANC 
government is cutting the 
budget including jobs: selling 
state-owned firms and press- 
ing unions for concessions 
over working conditions. 

Such market-centered 
policies reversed the ANC's 
long-standing socialist ori- 
entation — and, according to 
the Communists and labor, 
they betray the millions of 
poor blacks on whose behalf 
the ANC overthrew 
apartheid. 

Mr. Rubin did not com- 
ment specifically on that 
political debate but stressed 
that the government was “on 
the right track" for economic 
growth. 

. Mr. Rubin chose Kenya as 
the place to underscore prob- 
lems of corruption. In his visit 
to Africa, Mr. Clinton by- 
passed Kenya largely because 
of the authoritarian rule of 
President Daniel arap Moi, 
and U.S. officials portrayed 
Mr. Rubin's visit as a chance 
to deliver tough talk about the 
need for democratization and 
economic liberalization. 
After seeing Mr. Moi, Mr. 
Rubin told Kenyan officials 
at the School for Monetary 
Studies in Nairobi that 
“Kenya was on a good re- 
form track for some time, bad 
attracted capital and was 
starting to achieve strong 
growth,” but “is now going 
in the opposite direction." 
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Bouygues Seeks Stronger Defense 

PARIS (Bloomberg) — Martin Bouygues. the chairman of 
Bouygues SA, the French construction and media giant, has 
applied to regulators to end an agreement between the 
Bouygues family and the investor Vincent Bollore. 

Mr. Bouygues said that Mr. Bollore, who owns 1 0.2 percent 
of Bouygues, had not lived up to a December promise to “act 
in concert" with the family — a type of agreement that under 
French regulations helps a family retain control of a company 
even if its stake alone is not big enough. Mr. BoUore has a 
history of taking over family companies and has criticized the 
management of Bouygues and questioned its commitment to 
the telecommunications business. 

Airbus Expected to Get UPS Order 

TOULOUSE France (Bloomberg) — Airbus Industrie is in 
final negotiations with UPS Airlines, the world's largest 
package delivery company, about a firm order for around 30 
A3 00-600 airplanes, a person familiar with the talks said 
Sunday. Such an order would be worth around $2.7 billion and 
would allow Airbus to continue running production lines for 
the model, which has not sold well. 

Airbus could nor immediately be reached for comment. 
LIPS is a unit of United Parcel Service of America Inc. 

Singapore Retailer Leaves Malaysia 

SINGAPORE (API — NTUC Fairprice, the largest su- 
permarket chain in Singapore, has closed ail seven outlets in 
neighboring Malaysia because of the economic downturn and 
poor performance there. The Sunday Times of London re- 
ported. 

The retailer, owned by the National Trade Union Congress 
of Singapore, established stores in Malaysia in 1994 under a 
joint venture with Hong Leong Group of Malaysia. 

French Software Company Sold 

FRANKFURT (Bloomberg) — Mensch & Mascbine AG, a 
German software maker, has bought CAD France SA, another 
software company, for an undisclosed sum in a move that it 
said would increase sales in France sixfold by next year.* 

Mensch & Maschine said the acquisition would increase its 
sales in France to 50 million Deutsche marks ($28 million i in 
1999 from 8 million DM last year. 
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NOTICE TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
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the end of the urn sentence 
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the Fund pays j dividend". 

1 2nd .paragraph, papc.35. under the heading “SHAREHOLDERS 
must be read as follows: 

"The distribution of dividends may he decided by the 
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For die Company 
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Ullrich Loses 
Yellow Jersey 
ToCofidis 

Frenchman 


Inienuaionat Herald Tribute 

MONTAUBAN, Fiance — Jan Ull- 
rich, the defending champion in the 
Tour de France, lost the yellow jersey 
Sunday, a day after he gained it, but 
neither the German nor his Telekom 
team cared. 

In spite of all his troubles with excess 
weight earlier this season, Ullrich did 
not lose the lead because be is not a flash 


the pan in this year's Tour. He was, 
read, the victim of a tactical mis- 


in the 
inste 

calculation. A long, multirider break- 
away was allowed to gain too much time 
on a blazingly hot eighth stage as the 
Tour moved toward the Pyrenees. 

As a result, the overall leader is 
Lament Desbiens, a Frenchman with 
CGfidis. not hitherto celebrated in song 
■ and stray. Second overall is Andrea Tafi, 
an Italian with Mapei, another non- 
climber. Third is Jacky Durand, a French- 
man with Casino, who has even less 
uphill speed than Desbiens and Tafi. 

But give Durand a relatively flat road 
with no more than a handful of minor 
climbs, as he had Sunday on the 190.5- 
kflometer (118-mile) journey from 
Brive la Gaillarde to Montauban in the 
southwest, and he can motor. 

Durand was timed in 4 hours, 40 
minutes, 55 seconds, a speed of 40 ki- 
lometers per hour, as he won a sprint 
among the seven survivors of what had 
been a mass breakaway for nearly 120 
kilometers. Ail the fugitives were far 
down in the standings after Saturday's 
long individual time trial, and riders of 
that rank are often allowed to try their 
luck ahead of the overall leader. 

The principle is that such an attack 
neutralizes the leader's real rivals back 
in the pack while none of the men in the 
breakaway will gain enough time to take 
the yellow jersey. Back to the drawing 
board. 

Second in the finish was Tafi, with 
Fabio Sacchi, an Italian with Polti, third. 
Desbiens, die highest ranking among 
the six after the time trial, did not contest 
the sprint, knowing that he was now the 
overall leader. He finished fifth. 

Seven minutes, 45 seconds later, Ull- 
rich and die main pack arrived. 

Since Desbiens had started the day 
4:30 behind and gained some. bonus 
[seconds en route,- be- leads Tafi by 14 
seconds, Durand by 43. .and Joona 
'Laokfca, a Finn- with Lotto- and another 
member of the breakaway, by 234. In 
fifth, place, but first in the real world, is 
Ullrich, 3:21 behind. 

The stage passed with no reaction to 
the Fesdna team’s expulsion other than 
about a dozen supportive signs by fans. 

— SAMUEL ABT 



By Samuel Abt 

International Herald Tribune 


CORREZE, France — The Tour de 
France and the Festina team riders fi- 
nally parted company in the back room 
of a cafe near the finish of the seventh of 
21 stages. 

Jean-Marie Leblanc, the Tour’s di- 
rector, met with six of the team's nine 
riders there Saturday, to confirm that 
they had been thrown out of the race. 

“They are outof the race, period,” he 
said over his shoulder as he hurried 
away. 

A quarter-hour after he left the 
steamy cafe, Chez Gillou, the Festina 
riders began to emerge in the blue uni- 
forms of their team. Their spokesman 
was the team leader, Richard Virenque, 
28. a Frenchman who finished second 
overall in the last Tour and who has won 
the king-of-the-mountains jersey the 
last four years. 

“We’ve been ordered out," he said. 
“OJC, let die Tour continue without us. 
It has to continue because it’s such a 
great, popular event 

“We asked to continue because there 
are no charges, no witnesses against us. 
They said no. This is very difficult per- 
sonally and professionally for the riders. 
We’ll continue as a team and ride the 
Vuelta in September," he added, re- 
ferring to the Vuelta a Espana, a major 
three-week race in Spain. 

“We’ll be at the start of the Tour de 
France next year and we’ll come to win. 
Vive le Tour de France 1998,” 
Virenque concluded as his voice 
cracked and be began weeping. 

Leblanc announced late Friday night 


that the entire team was being expelled 
after its coach had said that he had 
supplied the riders with illegal, per- 
formance-enhancing drugs. 

“The object was to optimize per- 
formance under strict medical control," 
said a statement issued by Brnno Rous- 
sel, 41, the team’s -coach. Roussel was 
formally charged Friday with violating 
French laws against buying, transport- 
ing and distributing drugs and was in 
police custody in the northern city of 
Lille as the investigation continued. 

“Those words constitute an oath," 
Leblanc said, citing Roussel's state- 
ment “An oath that doping was con- 
ducted in the Festina team and that it 
was even organized doping." He then 
expelled the team, one or 21 in the Tour, 
for violating the well-being of the race. 

The drugs reportedly included 
amphetamines, steroids, masking drugs 
and EPO, an artificial hormone that 
chickens the blood to carry more oxygen 
to muscles. 

Other riders supported the Festina 
team after die news was made public. 
“Guilt by association and innuendo 
isn't the way to go," said Bobby Julich, 
an American with the Cofidxs team, 
after he finished third in Saturday’s 
stage, a 58-kilometer (36-mile) indi- 
vidual time criaL “These gays haven’t 
been proven guilty. It’s bad foe them and 
worse for the sport ” 

“The Mapei team is stunned," said 
Freddy Viaene, a Belgian masseur with 
the predominantly Italian team, which 
shared a hotel with Festina on Friday 
night. “It’s like a hammer is coming 
down on everybody and the riders say, 
‘Who’s next to be accused?’ ” 


Trial for a Race That Has Changed With the Times 


By Samuel Abt 

International Herald Tribune 


MONTAUBAN, France — Felix 
Levitan is a frail old man of 86 now, a 
dozen years removed from his post as 
<xv director of the Tour de Franc*. For 
the first time since then, he visited the 
race, going to the start in Dublin on July 
11 as a guest of the organization. 

‘ ’The size of it all,’ * he exclaimed. He 
had read about what the French call the 
Tour’s f>igantisme but still could barely 
believe il In his day, which began after 
World War H and lasted until 1987, the 
Tour was, by comparison, a mom-and- 
pop operation. 

The Tour de France is indeed gi- 
gantic, which to many explains its de- 
cision to oust the nine riders of the 
Festina team on unproven charges by its 
jailed coach that he systematically 
provided the riders with illegal, per- 
fonnance-enhancing drugs. 

“There is so much pressure on the 
Tour, on their image," said Richard 
Virenque, the leader of the team, as he 
gave his version Saturday of why be had 
been expelled. Some of his supporters 
go so far as to say that it was basically a 
business decision. 

Defenders of the expulsion argue that 
it would look terrible if a Festina rider 
such as Virenque won the Tour or just a 
stage and then, months or years later, 
was proven guilty of doping. They also 
agreed with Jean-Marie Leblanc, the 
race’s overall director, that sport, not 
scandal, had to return to center stage. 

When the eighth of 21 stages be^an 
Sunday, Leblanc repeated mat wish. 
“Conditions are excellent for the race,” 
he said on the radio that links all cars, 
“and we hope that competition will once 
again exercise its right to dominate the 
attention of the public and the media." 

As rhetoric goes, that was a fair ex- 


ample of gigantisme itself. Levitan 
probably would have said, “Let’s race 
and get this behind us." 

In his time, the overall prize list was a 
small fraction of the 12 million French 
francs ($2 million) it is now, with 2.2 
million francs going to the winner. The 
number of accompanying journalists 
would fit into a small tent or covered 
marketplace and the loudspeakers 
blared accordion music, the songs of the 
French yesteryear, instead of rap. 

In the small towns that the Tour vis- 
ited, the apres-race entertainment was a 
'creaky movie projector showing films 

News Analysis 

of previous days' actions as moths 
whirled through the beam. The official 
drink was Perrier, not Coca-Cola, and 
riders could pour the water over their 
swollen feet at the end of a daily st 
Levitan’s co-director, Jacques 
wore a pith helmet. 

This year the official Tour entourage is 
3,705, including 189 riders divided into 
21 teams of 9 men each. There are 700 
pitchmen preceding the race to distribute 
and sell such wares as “official’* T-shirts 
and programs. The 700 journalists and 
260 photographers and television cam- 
eramen are assisted by 830 technicians. 

The Tour’s “partners” — Credit Ly- 
onnais, the Champion supermarket 
chain, the PMTJ betting system for horse 
races and Coca-Cola — have sent a total 
of 300 representatives along. Each part- 
ner pays between 17 million and 20 
million francs for the right. 

As “official sponsors,” which pay 
between 4 million and 7 million francs 
each, there are the Coeur de Lion cheese 
makers, the Locatel chain of television 
renters, Credit Lyonnais again and die 
Festina watch company. 

The annual budget for the Societe du 


Tour de France, which organizes not 
only the world’s most prestigious and 
richest race but also such others as Par- 
is -Roobaix, Paris-Tours, la Classique 
dcs Alpes and the Open des Nations on 
the track, is put at 230 million francs a 
year for all competition. No breakdown 
is made public for the Tour alone and no 
profit figures are given, although the 
Toot is believed to generate several 
million dollars in profit 

In terms of publicity, reporters rep- 
resent 445 newspapers in 27 countries. 
Fifty-six television channels blanket 
169 coon cries with a total number of 
viewers estimated at more than a billion 
during the three-week race. Forty-three 
national radio stations cover the race 
along with 59 local ones. 

Dozens of those reporters rushed to 
the Festina team's hotel on Saturday in 
hopes of hearing the riders’ reaction to 
their expulsion. 

Outside the turreted chateau where 
the team spent the night, just under the 
Lilac climbing the walls, Daniel Devors, 
a 42-year-old fan, was sitting on his 
bicycle, a clunker that Richard 
Virenque would not use even to go to the 
grocery store. 

“The expulsion seems fair," he said, 
sucking in air afro* his climb up the long 
driveway. “If the riders did something 
like that, they should be punished Cyc- 
ling is supposed to be a clean and 
healthy sport." 

Asked if the sport could purge dop- 
ing, he shrugged. "That’s the ques- 
tion,” he said. "Nobody knows the 
answer.” 

He knew that, even in Levitan’s day, 
drugs and doping were a problem. If he 
thought about it he could probably re- 
member the death of Tom Simpson 
from amphetamines in 1967 ana the 
Tour’s deliberate start the next year in 
Evian. He might even have remembered 


the sarcastic rejoinder by Jacques An- 
quetil who won tbe race five times: 
“You don’t race the Tour on mineral 
water.” 

Outside the cafe in Correze where six 
Festina riders met Leblanc Saturday sat 
Noel Dewinter. 50, who was on va- 
cation from his financial-services job in 
Lille, the northern city where a judge is 
investigating the drug scandal 

“I’m not very interested in sports,” 
De win ter said, nursing a soft drink. 
‘ ’The only thing I follow is the Tour de 
France because it’s such a great event. 
I’ve been watching it since 1 was a small 
boy.” 

He usually watched the Tour on tele- 
vision. he continued, especially the 
mountain stages. When he learned that 
the race was in the town where he and 
his wife were spending their annual 
four-week vacation, they came to the 
finish area to see the riders in person. 

“This is a bad affair,” he judged, 
“but you can’t ruin the Tour for people. 
This is part of our patrimony. You can’t 
let drugs spoil that. They’ve got to get 
this scandal over with.”" 


Kiefer and Fans’ Jeers 
Can’t Stop Bjorkman 

Swedes Take Commanding Davis Cup Lead 


ftttT Dejna^TThc Wocndcd PlW. 

Fans of the Festina team holding up a banner Sunday as the decisive breakaway rode past toward Montauban. 

Bitter Farewell for Expelled Festina 


That was a good question. Although 
the use of illegal drugs has long been 
suspected in the professional pack, the 
thousands of drug checks carried out 
every season implicate fewer than a 
dozen riders. A major question has been 
whether the rumors are unfounded or 
whether the doctor that most teams em- 
ploy is far ahead of the drug inspectors. 

As a Festina official, who refused to 
be identified, said Saturday morning: 
“We’re the scapegoats. They’re using 
us as an example for a practice that is 
widespread in the sport/’ 

The drug scandal began unfolding 
more than a week ago, when a team 
worker was arrested in an official Tour 
team car that was full of illegal sub- 
stances. 

“The scandal's a shame; it’s terrible 
for the sport of cycling,’’ Tyler 
Hamilton, an American with the LLS. 
Postal team, said after finishing second 
in Saturday’s individual time trial. “But 
maybe this is going to open some eyes 
and change things. 

“We had to wake up at 6 o’clock this 
morning," he added. Early Saturday 
morning, officials of die International 
Cycling Union, which governs the 
sport, conducted surprise checks of 
riders' levels of red corpuscles. A find- 
ing above 50 percent Is considered proof 
of the use of n hormone suchas -EPO. 

Riders above that level are suspended 
for two weeks, as seven have been this 
season. Tbe checks were carried out on 
53 riders on six Tour teams and nobody 
failed them. They were the first tests 
administered since the start of the race 
in Dublin a week ago. Another 50 riders 
were tested Sunday. 


CmpIkdbfOurSuffFUmtDi^eKba 

HAMBURG — Jonas Bjorkman won 
a five-set straggle Sunday against Nic- 
olas Kiefer as the defending champion 
Sweden ousted Germany to reach the 
semifinals of the Davis Cup. 

Bjorkman outlasted Kiefer, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-2, 5-7, 6-4, to give Sweden an in- 
surmountable 3-1 lead in their World 
Group match. Kiefer, backed by 10,200 

Pavi« CUP TiHttn 

spectators jeering every call by the line 
judges, tailed twice to break Bjodc- 
man’s save at 4-4 in the final set, then 
was broken on his next serve to end a 
wild match 

“I had doubts a lot of times I would 
win,” said Bjorkman. “I didn’t play 
well, bat I never gave up,’ ’ 

Bjorkman, the world No. 9 who won 
three singles ami went undefeated in 
doubles in Sweden's title run last year, 
appeared close to losing several times. 

The Swede squandered a 40-0 lead at 
4-4 in the final set, then was saved from 
a break when Kiefer netted an easy 
_ shot. His double fault also cost 
a wild fourth set in which both 
players had trouble holding serve. 

The crowd began to boo and jeer 
steadily as several close calls went 
against Kiefer early, with foe German 
visibly upset. 

Bjorkman had teamed up with Nick- 
las Kulti Saturday to give Sweden a 2-1 
lead by beating Boris Becker and David 
Prinosil in the doubles. 

Sweden, seeking a seventh tide, will 
face Spain in foe semifinals. 

Spain 4, SwitaaHand i Carlos Moya 
won Spain a place in foe semifinals for 
foe fust time in II years by beating 
Marc Rosset of Switzerland in straight 
sets in La Coruna, in northwest Spain. 

Moya, the reigning French Open 
champion struggled a little before win- 
ning tbe first set 7-5 and getting into his 


stride to take the second set 6-1- 

Rosset fought bade in the third 
but could not prevent Moya from win- 
ning 7-5 and sealing victory for himself, 
his team and bis countiy. 

A lex Corretja beat George BastI of 
Switzerland 6-0, 7-5 in tbe final r n a ich j 
Basel, Swiss No. 3, substituted for Ivo 
Heuboger in the match that was limited 
to the best of three sets because dm 
result was already decided. 

On Saturday the Swiss duo of Rosset 
»nri Lorenzo Manta beat the Spanish 
pair Julian Alonso and Javier Sanchez 
vicario in a five-set doubles mat c h . 

Italy s, Zfanbatnra o On Sunday, Italy 
completed a quarterfinal sweep as 
Diego Nargiso beat Genius Chidzflcwo. 
6-0, 6-2, mid Davide Sanguinetti beat 
Wayne Black, .6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 

Nargiso and Andrea Gaudenzi had 
beaten Wayne and Byron Black, 1-6, 7- 
5, 7-5, 6-3, on Saturday to gjveftabnj 


winning 3-0 lead. 


(AP, 



■ CUrMutStaAt/Vhr Amoduedfnm 

Bjorkman stretching for a return. 


U.S. Reaches Semifinals 
Of Davis Cup in a Struggle 


By Robyn Norwood 

Los Angela Tunes Service 


INDIANAPOLIS — TheU-S- Davis 
Cap team had to overcome a aonpbspf 
unexpected obstacles before it beat Bel- 
gjunrto roll into the semifinals. 

The first twist Saturday came when 
Jim Courier was pressed into doubles 
duty for the first tune in his Davis Cup 
career because Richey Reneberg needs 
knee surgery. 

Tbe second obstacle was Xavier Ma- 
tisse of Belgium, who was malting his 
Davis Cup debut the day before he 
tuned 18. Matisse, it 'turns out, is a 
terrific young player. 

Needing only a victory in doubles to 
clinch -foe best-of-five quarterfinal over 
Belgium and render the final two- 
matches on Sunday moot, the U.S. team 
sweated out two tiebreakers in a five-set 
victory by Todd Martin and Courier 
overMalisse and Johan Van Herck, 5-7, 
6-2, 6-7 (2-7), 7-6 (7-5), 6-1. 

Tom Gultikson, tire U.S. captain, said 
Saturday that foe teambewill pit agiainst 
Italy in September at a yet-to-be-de- 
tennined site in the United States will 


! — no 

Sampras and no Michael Chang. 

After being turned down by Sampras 
and Chang in the first two rounds, Gnl- 
tiksou is ready to stick with Andre 
Agassi, Courier, Martin and Reneberg, 
whose recovery from surgery to repair 

torn cartilage in his left knee is expected 
to take three to six weeks. 

Conner played 92 games in two days 
after winning a four-set match Friday. 
Although his record in Davis Cup 
singles is only 14-8, foe U.S. team has 
never lost in the 12 Davis Cup rounds he 
hasplayed in. 

Courier wouldn't comment on fog* 
impressive streak. “You don’t talk 
about a no-hitter when you’re in foe 
dugout," he said. 


Courier and Martin have played 
doubles together a couple of times but 
not recently, 

* Todd said I know how to play tennis. 
It Yaot foar we haven't played doa Wes, 
it’s just that we haven’t played together 
very- much,’ ’ Courier said. 

Matisse and Van Herck had played 
together even less. But Matisse, who 
trains with NickBolletietri in Florida 
and has blond-streaked hair to go with 
his sideburns, also has a game that 
should make him a regular on Belgian 
Davis Cup teams. 

Iq the last two rounds, “we’ve seen 
probably the two best young players in 
the world, " GuDikson said, referring to 
Matisse and Marat Safin of Russia. 
Courier sees Matisse's potential too. 

“There are a few young guys out- 
there that look tike they have some if 
potential, and he's one of them,” Cour- 
ier said. “We’ll seehow itplays out But 
he’s got a nice-looking game, and good 
hair, too.” 

Tbe idea that doubles would be a l«Hc 
was put to rest in foe first set, which the 
Belgians won, 7-5, breaking Courier’s 
serve in the final game. 

Courier and Martin won the second 
set and foe third went to a tiebreaker, 
with Matisse hitting a smash for a 3-0 
lead. Van Herck finished it off with a 
deep forehand lob to give foe Belgians a 
7-2 victory and the set 

The Americans needed a tiebreaker to 
keep from losing tbe match in foe fourth, 
but that was when they took over. After 
felling behind, 2-0, foey got back to 2-2 
on Martin's net -cord winner. A Courier 
overhead made it 4-3 and the Belgians 
started to falter with unforced errors, 
eventually losing, 7-5, on a double hit 
by Van Hack. r* 

That was about it Tbe Americans * 
broke Van Herck in foe second game of 
the final set and Matisse in the fourth as 
foey took a commanding 5-0 lead. 
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i" — Warner" 

6 Plopped (down) 
• Luxurious 
iaTo any degree 
14 The Beatles’ 
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Jones Pummels Old Sparring Partner 


at Hooks back up/ 
Winner 

23 Chess's 

Loper opening 
84 Early baby w»d 
as Time m history 


sa Teams 's 
Sampras 
an Did a no-no/ 
Comics pest 
as Treaty 

37 Some paintings 
as Ace plus one 

40 Above 

41 Wha each word 
of six or more 

fetters m the 
puzzle does 
43 Kind of talk 
*sBoaf“Ur 
48 80 s singer 
Sands 

47 Pencil After 
4a Writer Hubbard / 

Grow threefold 
MSicffianpeak 


KBfvda. 

W Profess 
» Opposite ofa 
qiies. 

57 Security guard/ 
I □•£ a party 
eiNo-goodnik/ 
Patches, asa 


es Thunderstruck - 
8 f Without further 

tt Tropical fruit 
«a Dead duck 

70 Fish off Nova 
Scobs 

71 Vicinities 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Three years ago, 
Lou Del Valle worked for Roy Jones Jr, 
as a marring partner. On Saturday night, 
in Tne Theater at Madison Square 
Garden, Del Valle found out Jones is 
still foe boss. 

Jones pounded Del Valle’s free 
lumpy, hurt him with body shots and 
found time to showboat, too, as he wen 
a unanimo us 12-round decision. 

But before Del Valle lost foe World 
Boxing Association tight heavyweight 
title to Jones, who is the World Boxing 
Council 175-pound (79-ktio) champion, 


he brought the crowd to its feet by 
knocking Jones down in the eighth 
round. 

After Del Valle’s brief moment in the 
spotlight, Jones took control again but 
stopped his showboating, 

Jones had just too much power and 
too much speed for Dei Valle, who was 
paid $750 a week when be sparred with 
Jones in 1995. On Saturday night, Del 
Valle got $850,000. He earned il 
J ones blasted him with rights to tbe 
bead, left hooks and both hands to tbe 
body. Dell Valle had no answer except 
his courage. 


In the eighth round, with 35 seconds 
left, the left-handed Del Valle landed a 
right-left to the head that dropped Jones 
for a five-count But Del Valle simply 
had nothing more with which to profit 
from that advantage. 

In Sheffield, England, Carl 
Thompson became foe first fighter to 
stop foe former world middleweight and 
super-middleweight champion Chris 
Eubank on Saturday. Thompson kept 

the challenger failed to for the 

10th round. Eobanic’s left eye was vir- 
tually closed from the sixth round on. 
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SPORTS 


* Sellers’ Market 





Top Chibs Seek Deals Before JfufySl 


By Murray Chass • 

r-" • New York Tima Service 

♦ NEW YORK — Line op the 
' usual suspects, toss tfawn into 
. , , the air andsee where they land. 

Texas?. Anaheim? Ctevrfand7. 
c Boston? San. Francisco? 
i. It is that time of season, 
when contending teams are 
deaerate for a starting pitcher 
*■. or two and the dcamme for 
n trading without waivers 

- looms. Thai 'deadline is July 
3 1 , meaning that some players 

- can expect to change ad- 
_. dresses between now am then, 
. more likely closer to then. 

• . Fete Hamisch, Tim Belch- 
er, Bob Tewksbury, Mike 
i. Morgan, Jaime Navarro, Juan 
.Guzman, Carlos Perez, Todd 
u Stottleroyre and Randy John- 
i : son. Some of those pitchers 
could wind up in a division or 
^ wild-card race. 

5 Johnson is the most glam- 
porous and most talented of 
►* those, bat be is not going an y- 
& ►where unless Seattle’s own- 
m £ership removes die shackles 
5? from the wrists of -the general 
► manager. Woody Woodward. 
\ The movement of the oth- 
i ers depends on a variety of 
J factors: whether they sign a 
| new contract, whether their 
i team sees itself as a con- 
*. tender, whether the offer is 
, tempting enough. Other play- 
i ers — relief pitchers ana hit- 
( tors — could be traded, too. 
i But die most serious short-, 
i age on contending teams 
j seems to be — no surprise — 
r starting pitching. Consider 
1 .the Anaheim Angels and the 
t Texas Rangers, for example. 
They are scrapping with each 
'other for the American 
League West championship, 
and both need pitching help 
even though the Rangers ac- 
quired Esteban Loaiza from 
c Pittsburgh on Friday. 

7* “1 am doggedly going to 

'pursue anybody who has any- 
1 thing we like,” . said Bill 
Bavasi, the Angels’ general 
l manager. “1 have to keep on 
7, their tail, because on die 28th 
or 29th, they might call back 
, and say, ’We’ve changed our 
.mind — let’s make a deaL' If 
I don’t continue to be a pest, l 
' might miss out” 

•v Doug Melvin, the Rangers’ 
general manager, has a board 
7 on a wall of his office. One 
-column is a sellers’ list, die 
; ,other a buyers’ list — dial is, 
7 the clubs that might be willing 
to trade players ami those that 
..are pursuing players. Melvin’s 
r. Rangers and the Angels are 
^.listed among the buyers. 

“We’re both looking for 
pitchers,” Melvin said. 

* ‘‘There’s not a lot of quality 
^pitching out there. Yon might 
. have to take a chance on get- 
..ting a good arm and hope he 


. wins some games.*' 

TbeRangere jettisoned one 
starter last month, inducing 
St. Louis to take Bobby Witt 
by offering to -pay aD but 
. $300,000 ofliis 4*3.25 million 
salary. John Burkett has a 5- 

' 1 0 record, Darren Oliver a 5-7 

mark. The ream’s two most 
effective starters, Rick 
Helling and Aaron Sele, gave 
up a combined' 13 earned runs 
and 19 hits in eight and two- 
drirds i nni ngs on successive 
nights last week. 

The Angels have had most 
of their rotation on die dis- 
abled list much of the season. 
Ken Hill and Jack McDowell 
are still there; Allen Watson 
rejoined the team after the 
All-Star Game break, though 
not in the rotation, the An- 
gels are trying to win with a 
rookie, Jarrod Washburn, and 
a reclamation project, Steve 
Spaits. 

’ It is conceivable that the 
two teams could pursue the 
same pitcher and wmd up in a 
bidding war. *Tf we do, we 
probably won’t know it,” 
Bavasi said. “It’s very sel- 
dom the other general man- 
ager tells you who you ’re bid- 
ding against In this case 
they’re likely to drop a hint to 
make me and Doug nervous. 
If we both bid foolishly, I 
hope they get him.” 

It’s a sellers’ market 
Sometimes, . though, the 
sellers do not want to selL 
That is the Mariners’ stance 
on Johnson. 

“Our position,” Wood- 
ward said, “is the same as it 
has been since we announced 
that we would not be trading 
Randy and that we were to 
have no further comments.” 

Until that June 2 announce- 
ment, the Mariners were 
pared to trade Johnson to 
Angeles for Ismael Valdes 
and Wilton Guerrero plus a 
relief pitcher, or to another 
team that might have jumped 
in with a better offer. Bat toe 
owners, who do not intend to 
sign Johnson, inexplicably 
yanked him off the market, 
and he remams is that lame- 
duck state, if the Johnson em- 
bargo is lifted, .the Mariners 
are sure to receive a flurry of 
offers instantly. 

Many clubs have also been 
waiting for the Cincinnati 
Reds to make a decision on 
Pete Hamisch. 

“On Aug. 1, either he will 
have signed an extension with 
us or he will have been 
traded,” said the general 
manager, Jim Bowden. 
“We’ve had serious trade dis- 
cussions with eight major 
league reams, six of than con- 
tendere, regarding Pete, and 
we’re weighing those deals as 
compared to signing him.” 



Turner’s Games 
Stay Above Water 


C>nt— NiViimTV Wu rH INhi 

The Twins' catcher, Javier Valentin, right, moving in to put the tag on Oakland's Rafael Bournigal at the plate. 

Tigers Rally in 8th to Down Bosox 


The Associated Press 

Daznion Easley and Bobby HIgginson 
each drove in a run on singles in the 
eighth inning to give Justin Thompson 
his second straight home victory as the 
Detroit Tigers defeated the Boston Red 
Sox, 3-1. on Sunday. 

With the game tied, 1-1 , in the eighth, 
Joe Randa mt a one-out single off Tom 
Gordon (4-3) and took third on Brian 
Hunter’s single. Easley and Higginson 
then hit consecutive singles. 

Thompson (9-8) struck out 10 in a 
seven-hitter, his fourth complete game. 
The left-hander’s victory last Tuesday 
over Kansas City was bis first at Tiger 
Stadium this season. He had lost his first 
six decisions at home. 

Bret Saberhagen pitched seven t 
innings for Boston but got his 
straight no-decision. He gave up a run 
and five hits with a season-high eight 
strikeouts and no walks. 

Bluto jays 9, %nkw* 3 In Toronto, 
Jose Canseco hit two home runs, in- 
cluding a grand slam, and Carlos Del- 
gado hit the first ball into SfcyDome’s 
fifth deck in right field as the Blue Jays 
routed New Yodc. 

The Blue Jays won twice in the three- 
game series. New York lost a series for 
only the third i*me this season. «n d has 
now dropped three of four games. 

Canseco’s sixth career dam gave the 
Blue Jays a 4-1 lead in (he third against 
Andy ratine (12-6), who lo6t for the 
first time since May 31. 

Canseco’s 26th bomer in the seventh 
hit the facing of the fifth deck in left 
field, a 460-foot (140-meter) shot It was 
his fourth multihomer game of the sea- 
son and 31st of his career. 

. Delgado homered over the Hard Rock 
Cafe in right field, a 467-foot shot in the 
fifth. The two-run drive was Delgado's 
19th homer of the season. 

In the 1989 AL playoffs while playing 
for Oakland, Canseco became the first 
player to homer anywhere into the fifth 


deck, connecting against Mike 
Flanagan. 

Woody Williams (9-4) allowed three 
earned runs and six hits in 616 innin gs. 
He struck out three and walked five. 
Pettitte his six-game winning streak 
snapped. He gave up seven earned and 
six bits and seven walks in 6% innings. 
The left-hander struck out seven. 

Tino Martinez put due Yankees 1-0 
ahead in the third with a sacrifice fly. 

Paul O’Neill hit an RBI double in the 
fifth that made ft 4-2. 

Bemie Williams singled home a run in 

the Yankees seventh. 

In games played Saturday: 

Dodswm ID, CwAob ■' Gaiy Shef- 
field and Matt Luke each hit two-run 
homers in the eighth inning as the Los 
Angeles Dodgers rallied to beat the Car- 
dinals in St 1 -nine 

After hitting two home runs Friday 
night, Mark McGwire went 0-for-4 for 
St Louis. He also drew his 100th walk of 
the season. 

IMa 7, PfaffiM o Mike Piazza 
homered twice and Al Leiter pitched six 
scoreless innings in his first start since 
speeding three weeks on the disabled list 
as New York beat visiting Philadelphia. 

Astros 7, Giants 2 In Hoaston, Ricky 
Gutierrez aid Derek Bell hit home runs 
and Sean Bergman pitched seven strong 
innings. The Giants have lost seven of 
eight games since the All-Star break. 

D r mwm r m 7, iin a * 1 Steve Woodard 
dominated the Braves on the mound and 
at the plate, allowing only three hits in 
eight shutout innings and driving in two 
runs as Milwaukee won in Atlanta. 

padra* 2 ,itodsi Joey Hamilton won a 
pitching duel and Greg Vaughn hit his 
third bomer in two nights as San Diego 
won in Cincinnati 

Piratw 5, Expos 2 Turner Ward and 
Kevin Young hit consecutive homers 


and Jon Lieber retired 19 straight barters 
at one stretch, leading Pittsburgh to vic- 
tory in Montreal. 

Marlins 2 , Cubs 1 In Miami, Brian 
Meadows pitched seven strong innings 
and Todd Zeile homered as Florida beat 
Chicago to snap a three-game losing 
streak. 

Diamondbacks 4, Ro ckie s 2 Brian An- 
derson threw seven strong innings for his 
first home victory and Tony Batista 
homered as host Arizona beat Colorado. 

Yankees 10b Blue Jays 3 Bemie Wil- 
liams, sidelined for more than five 
weeks because of a sprained right knee, 
homered and singled twice as New York 
won in Toronto. Williams, activated 
from the disabled list before the game, 
scored three runs and drove in two. Tim 
Raines hit a grand slam as the Yankees 
stopped a two-game losing streak. 

Indians 15, Whits Sox 9 Brian Giles 
drove in five runs and Travis Fryman hit 
a go-ahead single in the eighth inning as 
Cleveland blew an eight-run lead before 
regrouping to win in Chicago. 

Twins 4, Athletics 3 Matt Lawton's 
second double of the game drove in Paul 
Molitor with the go-ahead run in the 
eighth innin g as Minnesota came from 
behind to win in Oakland. 

Rod Sox 9, Tigers 4 In Detroit, Mo 
Vaughn hit his 24th and 25th home runs, 
including one of Boston's four two-out 
homers in its seven-run fourth inning. 

Hangars 9, Devil Bays 8 In Arlington. 
Texas, Luis Alicea had a one-out sac- 
rifice fly in the 10th inning to push Texas 
past Tampa Bay. 

Mariners a. Royals 5 In Seattle. Alex 
Rodriguez hit a tiebreaking, three-run 
homer in the seventh inning as the Mar- 
ines won their sixth straight. 

Angels 8, Orioles 3 In Anaheim, Gary 
DiSarcina hit a tiebreaking two-run 
double and Jarrod Washburn pitched 
well after a rocky start as Anaheim 
snapped Baltimore’s nine-game win- 
ning streak. 


By Randy Hhrvey 

t«M Angeles Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Arriving 
in Port of Spain a day early fra 
a soccer game in 1990. a col- 
league and 1 were handed off 
by the president of Trinidad 
and Tobago’s soccer feder- 
ation to an associate who 
went by the name of Bones. 

Bones, a most hospitable 
and thirsty man, gave ns a tour 
of the city, including several 
bars. 

Last call came fra us at 
around 2 AJVL, after which 
we assumed we would be 
driven to our hotel. Instead. 
Bones wanted os to meet 
friends of his at their home, 
insisting, correctly, they 
would be up watching tele- 
vision. Specifically, they 
were watching CNN. 

“We, on this tiny Carib- 
bean island, used to live in 
isolation,” one said. “CNN 
has enabled us to join the rest 
of the world. This Ted Tomer, 
he is the greatest man of our 
time, no?” 

Not everyone might agree. 
It is decidedly more fun to 
toss rotten vegetables at 
Turner because of his over- 
acting in the role of Don 
Quixote rat the world stage. 
That, however, places more 
emphasis on style than sub- 
stance. 

Indeed, anyone who 
donates $1 billion to the 
United Nations, bunts ducks 
with Fidel Castro, marries 
Jane Fonda and still considers 
himself a member in good 
stead of the Republican Party 
is not easily deterred. 

And it is because of Turn- 
‘ er’s persistence, and his 
alone, that the Goodwill 
Games still exist. 

Further defying the odds, 
not to mention logic, he 
placed the fourth version of 
his Games in New York, 
which is hardly known for 
good wilL But although New 
Yorkers are not hostile toward 
the Games, they seem to be 
something else: ambivalent. 

Through Saturday, only 
half of the 600,000 tickets fra 
the competition that began 
Sunday and continues 
through Aug. 2 had been 
sold. 

In a recent published report 
about the Goodwill Games, 
one sports marketer said, “I 
bet if you went out on the 
street and asked about 10 
New Yorkers what they are, 
eight wouldn't know.” 

Turner would tell them that 
they are a “small-scale 
Olympics,” involving 1.500 
athletes from 60 countries in 
1 5 sports, including track and 
field, swimming, basketball, 
boxing and figure skating. 

Cynics would suggest that 
their primary purpose is to 
provide programming for 16 


nights in the dead of summer 
for the Time Warner/Turner- 
owned TBS a ad HBO tele- 
vision stations, although they 
also were able to sell rights to 
selected weekend events to 
the CBS network. 

But no matter how the 
Goodwill Games are defined, 
there is no question that Turn- 
er believes in than as deeply 
as Pierre de Coubertin did in 
the Olympic Games, which 
also attracted skepticism when 
they were revived in 1896. 

According to rate New 
York newspaper. Turner re- 
cently said before a staff 
meeting that his “two 
proudest accomplishments 
were CNN and the Goodwill 
Gaines.” The title of his new 
autobiography is, “Riding a 
White Horse/Ted Turner’s 
Goodwill Games & Other 

Critsades.” 

Turner started the Good- 
will Games in 1986 as a peace 
mission, believing that U.S. 
and Soviet-led boycotts of die 
1980 and 1984 Summer 
Olympics signaled a partic- 
ularly perilous time in rela- 
tions between the two super- 
powers and that they could 
not begin to engage each oth- 
er in meaningful endeavors if 
they would not even agree to 
allow their athletes to meet. 

During an impassioned 
news conference at the initial 
Games in Moscow. Turner 
spoke about the horror of a 
nuclear holocaust, the value 
of all life on the planet and 
closed with die provocative 
“and what about the ele- 
phants?” 

He was less cryptic in a 
conversation with Mikhail 
Gorbachev, whom, according 
to Turner's autobiography, hie 
told, “Look: I have kids- You 
have kids. What’s their future 
going to be like?” 

With the thaw of the Cold 
War, the question today 
might be whether the Games 
are still relevant 

lime Warner, which has 
merged with Turner since the 
1994 Games in St Peters- 
burg, Russia, and was be- 
lieved to be less enthralled 
with them than their founder, 
has decided they are. 

Despite losses of S 109 mil- 
lion from the first three ver- 
sions arxl a projected deficit of 

between $10 million and $20 
million from (his one. Turner 
announced Saturday that the 
Gaines will go on — in 2001 
in Brisbane, Australia. 

The major athletic battles 
this year will pit die United 
States vs. Iran in wrestling, die 
U.S. and Chinese women 
swimmers and, in track, three 
of the world's fastest men: 
Donovan Bailey of Canada, 
Maurice Greene of the United 
States and Ato Boldon of Trin- 
idad. Bones and friends will be 
watching in Port of Spain. 
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UsAngdra 000 000 OTO-1 5 0 

St Limbs IN 000 2l*-4 S 0 

Bohoooa Broshe #0. Qsmw (D and C 
Johnson; Acmeda Frasaatore Pt 
Creushom (8) and Wanero. W— Aaswda 5- 
Z. L— Bohanaa 2-4. S*— Croushare (53. 
HRs— U» Angaies. C Johnson 03). St 
Laoia McOxbe 2 (42). 

San Francisco 120 0M 83V-7 16 2 

Hoaston 266 S40 *I»-t0 I T « 

Reeted Brack (it Hattsraws (7)> S. Raed 
C8) ond a Johnson; Lima O. Homy (Bond 
Aesmes. W— Lima 8-5. L— Ruetec 10-5. 
HR-San PnvKteea R Johnson HO). 
Colorado 060 823 610-4 11 1 

Arizona 102 140 Mc-9 12 1 

Astada Mwaz (S, WOWiouse (fit 
McElroy GO. Leskanic (8) and J JJeod; Biaic 
Oioatoard Oi. Otoan (9) and SHnnetL 
W— Balt 4-1X L— Astada 7-10. Sv-Otaon 
D3). HRs-Cotorada Castota (27). jjteed 
(7). Arizona D. White (141. 

lAnzusyumscom 

lUEHClHIIMM 

Ctowtaad <13 610 033—15 IS 2 

adage 800 100 100—9 11 0 

Jr.Wrioht Merman U), Ogea («. PUn* 
(4). Shoay (7). «IL Jadmon (89 and S. Atorooc 
Borders fffc Snyder, Eyre O), Fooflw (5). 
Korthner (8). a Wont (8) and Ofitlea 
Kteater to. W— Storey; 2-1. L-JCarafaiK 2- 
4. Sv-M. Jackson (21). HRa-derehniL 
Lofton a £8. Thoaw OS. M- RonUrer <273 
Dies 07). Fryman OW- 
Minnesota 000 012 0(6-4 7 1 

Oakland m «» 000 -a 9 0 

Tramhteyi SwIndeB VS). Camaeo Oi. 


Guardado (3). Adtoera (8) and Jv.Vtoefdirc 
Oautst Matter (8) ml Hhch, Macfrehme 
(». w— Cornua 3 - 1 . u-owist 44 . 
Sw-AguBeta (21). HRs— Mhmesata 
Hocking (1). Oakland Griem (13). 

New York 610 020 341—10 13 0 

Twoato no oaa hm b s 

OJiemamtez, Stanton W. ML Rivera (9) 
md Orardfc Gazmaa Person (7). Rbtoy ffl 
and Fldeber. W— O. Hernandez. 4 -Z 
L— Guzman, 4-1Z HRs— New Y 01 K B. 
WrVkxns nn, Raines (4). Toronto, C. 
DeDado<18), Stanley (20), Sprogoe 051 
Boston 011 700 000-9 10 1 

Detroit Olt 010 900—4 7 • 

Avery, Lam (7) and Htfteherg; RCasMOa 
Craw to, Bodmer 00. Sroeofl m and 
Casanova W— Avery, 7-2. L— F. Cosffiks 2-6. 
Su— Lowe 09. HRs— Boston. D. Lewis 15L 
Gaedopana (10, M. Vmghn 2 Q5). Sadler 
m. Drtndt Easley DCfc TaOcrt (2))- 
TarapaBay loo 140 oas M 12 1 

Toms 109 002 401 >— * 10 2 

Santana WMte (7), A. Lopez Oh R- 
Hernandez ®, Yan 00) and FWwtfc 
OtFeSce W; Uratffl, Bate* to, X 
Hernandez (8), Wzlteland (9), Onhtrae (10) 
aad L Rodriguez. W — Crattroe. 4-0. L— Y«v 
03. HR— Tampa Bay, Trammel CD- 
Kansas CUy 096 282 O 61 -S 5 1 

Seattle . 682 118 3l*-8 14 0 

Ptehanla Banes (St Service to, 
Whlsanant 9) dad Fwnw Ctoode, Ayala 
to. TbnSn (9) oral D. WBsan. W-Ayaia 1-7. 
L-Servka 3-Z HRs— Kansas Ctty. Palmer 
(18). Seattle* A. Rodrfguez (29). 

BaBtaare 2M 001 OW-^3 5 1 

Aashutoi 01T 210 ZU-8 13 0 

yLRadrtgpez, D. Johns M. Mlts to. 
Onrfton (7], A. Benitez (77. J. Bennett (83 
and Webster Washburn. Hangman to. 
OeLoda C9J, Perdval <91 and WWbocfc. 
W — Washburn, 5-2. L— H. Rodrigues, 1-3. 
HP— Bflttfcaore. Webster Oi. 

mnoNAL LEAGUE 

PMMolph to ON ON 008-6 3 1 

ftewYorti 300 101 e»-y 10 1 

TXtieea Y. Perez « O. BoftaBeo <9 and 
Parent; Abettor. MeMichaei Oh Cook (9) 
and Pfazzo.W-A. Letts*; HULL— T. Greta 
4-6. HRs— NewYhtk, nzzzn2 (14). 

Lm Angeles W 312 144-16 11 1 

St tools 220 316 000-8 11 2 

M0d& Hofl (4). Broshe (St Guthrie Oi. 
Show (8) and Prince. CJohnsan (B); 
Bottenfletd, Peflaww* Oh Bnznttey (St 
Painter (8) and Marrero. W-Gethria 2-1. 
L— Bronftey. 0-5. Sv— Shavr (25). HRs— Las 
Angeles, Mondesi (22). Sheffield 07). Late 
(5), Cromer D).St Louis, a Lonktonl (14L P. 
Kelly 0). 

Son Francisco BN ON 206-2 7 0 

Hoaston 900 <UI *te-7 10 0 

Darwin. Johnstone Oh a Rodriguez to 
and Mayncc Bcrgmaa WWowsto to. J. 
el 9) an 


Sv— Hoffman (29). HR— 5cn Dtoga G. 
Vaughn 03). 

M Sweatee 821 010 823-7 13 1 

AWd on on 001—1 « 0 

Woodard Patrick to and Matheny; 
AAHhvood, Seanez Oh RApringer (83. 
Wohlecs to and J. Lopez. EdrLPerez to. 
W — Woodard, 7-5. L-Mlteeod 10-5. 
HR— MBwautea, Vine (St 

NO 001 106-2 7 0 
0M 813 OB*— 4 It * 
BJAJooes, DeJean to. Veras (7) and 
Manwering. X Reed Oh BruAnderaoa 
ChMriaonl (8), Otoan to and MBter. 
W-BtvAmteasn. 74. L— B. MJonas. 3-4. 
Sv-Otson (14). HRs— Cotorodq, Bkhette 
03). CostBo (30). Arizona. T. Batlilu (5) . 

Japanese Leagues 


Yokohama 

W 

44 

L 

29 

T 

1 

Pd. 

411 

GB 

Qnmtohl 

41 

34 

1 

547 

45 

Yborturf 

41 

37 

— 

526 

64 

Htashlma 

38 

39 

— 

494 

85 

Yakub 

34 

41 

— 

453 

715 

Hanshln 

28 

47 

— 

573 

175 

1 

Nippon Ham 

war 

50 

KIMM 

30 1 

! 

42S 

_ 

Satan 

38 

34 

1 

538 

84 

OeM 

41 

37 

— 

526 

84 

Wuteteu 

39 

37 



513 

94 

Orix 

30 

43 

1 

411 

165 

Lotte 

29 

46 

i 

587 

85 


MW OW 86MU* 

CENTRAL LEAQUE 
dtanicN 7, HrawWm 
Yokohama 1ft Hiroshima 2 
Yoariari A Yatol3 

PAOVLEAaUE 
Nippon Ham 7, KlfiMsul 
DaJdS.£W»3 
Lotte 7, SaJbu 1 

NUMynsHB 
cemuLLEASUE 
YoktttBaa A Hbushime 3 
Ownfctt 3 Hansttn 2 (11 barings) 
YotarltZ Yonriuri 0 (12 brotngs) 
MORCLEAOW 
Nippon Han 9, KMetoo 3 
Se&o4.Latte1 
Da let 12 Oris 7 


FOOTBALL 


CFLSTAMOfMOa 


usn 


IMWWf 


and Aastnus. W— Bergman, 9-5. 
L — Darwin, 4-7. HRs — Houston DeSsI 
(14). Gutierrez (2). 

Chicago 010 ON 0»— 1 7 • 

Florida IN 601 00*— 2 5 0 

M.Oork aid Serrahs Meodws, 
Oaranstamg to. Mantel (B> md Zaan. 
W— Meadows, 9A. L— M. Clark 5-9. 
Sv— Mantel (3). HRs-Chtaga HJRodrigiwz 
03). Florida, ZeBe (11). 

Pfltsbaigh 460 ON 01O-5 11 0 

Montreal 2N ON 680-3 S 2 

Ueber and Kendatb Basfcfa Bennett O). 
M. Bateta to. Aft. Maddux to and M. 
Hubbard. W—Uebec 7-IU L-BosUe. I-3L 
HRs— Pbtsbor^i, T.Vtard («. K. Yaang 

an. 

San Diego 001 IN 688-2 7 0 

drachmas ON on 086—1 5 0 

J XanUBoa WBB Oh Mlcefl to. Hafhnan 
to and C Hemondec HarrasUl G. WhDe 
to. SatBvan to md Taubmase. W— J. 
HansDtov B-V- L-Hombctu 7-4. 


W L T PH. PF PA 
Montreal 3 0 0 4 86 74 

Hamilton 2 1 0 4 82 41 

Toronto 1 2 0 2 59 56 

Winnipeg 0 3 0 0 44 89 


Calgary 2 10 4 49 68 

Edmonton 2 1 0 4 49 50 

SosAutdwam 2 1 0 4 71 54 

BriLCotajmMo 0 3 0 0 37 45 

HBBifumr 

HamBton 29. Winnipeg 7 


CRICKET 


THRU DAY MATOM. HCillB OMSf 

5UMDWV M DERBY, 6MBLAND 

Dertysutte 337 N out 
South Africa: 453-9 dadmed 


CYCLING 


Tour de France 


TMREX BWr HJKTCH, ■BBOHD BKT 
SUWWWCAnOWP.VMLES 
SrlLJWtt34and222 
Glamorgan: 224 6MIS3-5 
Gtanuugan won by Hub uriduta. 


Loading ponhlono in Muwrih. 58 Utarao- 
tere (M mhat) riroo trial, ataga from MOy 
rtganorEgSaa to CotnBt on Banvriay. 

I. Jon UUrittbGannany. Tefetam, T hour, IS 
minutes. 25 se c onds. 

t Tyler Hatnataa UX. US. Postal at T:?« 

3. Bobby JeMv US. CoBdh. 1:IA 

4. Laurent Jatebert France, ONCE. I J4. 

5. V. Eton**, Rim, UA Postal 1^0. 

6. Ahratnra Otancs Spatn Banestm 2:11 

7. Yevgeny Berzin. Russia. FDA £21. 

A Francesco COsagrandb IL CofUlb, 2JZ. 

9. StephoneHeoiat Fance. FDJ, 222. 

10. Bo Hamburger. Denmark. Cosmo. 229. 
Laadtog positions in aighth, IMUomMara 
(n« ridtos), stage from BrivwLa GaBknte to 
Mortatetan on SiaKtey; 

1. Jocky Durand Franc*. Casina * hou«s. 40 
artnufees. 55 seconds. 

2. Am*ea Taft ffofy. MapH some Hum. 

3. Fabio Socdu. ttaty. Pottl sJ. 

4. Eddy MszzitenL ttraty. Soectt, sA 

5. Laweiri Oesbtens, Frances Caiwfis. si. 
AJoonaLaofdn FWancl La/ta si 

7. Phfllppe Gauroott. Frunce. CrriUCs. at 134 
A Erik ZatMl Germany- Tetefcoai 745 
9. Sezgei hranov, Russia TVM. si. 

1A Jan SmoOa. Czech RepuMo Mopei at 
avduu: 1 . Desbians. 36^)936; 1 Toft 
at 14 sec,- X Durand A Laukka 25* A 
Ullrich, 321; 6. Bo Hamburger. Denmark. 
Carina43R;7. Jrtfch,43»a Jnlabart, *45:9, 
Haznitea, 45U 1A Vtakcfasriav Ekimoifc 537. 


British Open 

■ on Sunday In Anal round 

of Bddsh Opan « TJIfS-vant. por-TO Royal 
Bbtatate Gott Club near BouOipart, England 
C* wo n 4 hols pbydf, > ■mataur): 

s-Mark(7Meara,U3. 

Brian Wfcftfc US. 

Tiger Wbods U3. 

OJosUn Rosa Brb. 

Jesper Paroevfk, Swe. 

JmiFwyk,U3. 

FtRusseUBitt. 

Costorttno Rocca ft. 

DavbLavaUa 
Thomas BJora Den. 

John Hasten, U3- 
Brad Faasv U5. 

DavM Duval ua 
G. Brand [r« Brit. 

Sieg TlanecN-Zeal. 

DesSmy&i Bril. 

Jase AtOfaznbalSp. 

Pefar Batet Brit 
DrrflsStrangA US. 

Mark Janet Brit 
Sandy LyteBrfL 
V«ay Singh. FQ 
Robert AJtenby. An. 

Stephan Aree&Trta 
Bob Estes. U3. 

Lae Janzerv U5. 

Sam Torrance, Brit 
Peter OMrdley.Aus. 
o-Serglo Gordfl, Sp. 

Scuff DufUop, US. 

Nick Pika Smb. 

EmleEaS. Afr. 

Loren Roberts, U3. 

S. Mrwrama Jep. 

M. Cataneodrin UJS. 

SyenSbuvw.Ger. 

Sordtogo Luna, Sp. 

J. Haaggmoa Swa. 

Steen rmring. Den. 

PatrikSlotafld Swe. 


72-68-72-68—280 
6049-73-70— 280 

65- 73-77-66— 281 
7244-75-69—282 
68-72-72-79—282 
79-70-72-70-382 
68-73-75-64— M2 

72- 74-70-70— 386 
67-73-77-68— 2BS 

66- 71-76-71 — 286 

65- 77-73-72-287 

67- 74-74-72—287 

70- 71 -75-71 —287 

71- 70-76-71-288 

68- 75-75-71 —289 
7449-75-71-289 

73- 77-75-69— 3B9 

69- 72-77-71— 2B9 
73-73-74-70-290 
71-74.74-71—290 

71- 72-75- 72 — 290 
67-74-78-71—290 

67- 76-78-69—290 

68- 72-79-72-291 

72- 70-76-73-291 
72-69-80-70-291 

69- 77-75-70—291 

71- 71-78-71-291 
6975-74-72-292 
77-48-80-71 — 292 
64-72-82-72-292 

72- 74-74-72-292 

66- 76-74-74—292 

70- 73-73-74-292 

69- 77-73-74—293 
75-70-8068—293 

70- 72-80-71—293 

71- 74-78-71-294 
69-76-77-72-294 

72- 73-77-73—294 


Naomfctu Ozaki Jap. 
Tom Kite. U.S. 

Pttflp Wahorv Brit. 

K. Tomorf, Jop. 

David Oerter. Brft. 
Payne Stewori. U5. 
Rodger Davis. Airs. 
David Frost S. Afr. 
Dmrld Howell Brit 
Andrew Cottort. Brit. 
Nick Fates Brit 
Frankie Minora, PML 
Lorry MUfeU-S. 

Steve Strieker, UJ. 
Bitty Mayfair. U5. 
Brandt Jobe U.S. 

Ian Woosnam BriL 
Greg Coalmen Aus. 
Steve Jones U5. 
Trevor Dodds Non*. 
Ignacio Gam do. Sp. 
Justin Leonard US. 
Eduardo Romero. Arg. 
Lee Westwood, Brit. 
Carlos Franca Par. 
o-D.deVoogfrl Brig. 
Michoel Long, N.Zeol. 
Mark Brooks US. 
Fred Couples U.S. 
Stewart Onh US. 

M. Camp bed N. ZeaL 
Andrew dap a Brit 
Gary Evans Bid. 

Bob Muy, LLS. 

A. McLarriy. S. Afr. 

F. JocahsoaSwt 
K. Hosakawa Jap. 
Robert G8es Brft 
Phfl Mlckettaa U5. 
Andrew Otdcom BrIL 
Dudley Hart U5. 


72 73-76-73-294 
72-6979-74— 2M 
68-74-74-76— 794 
75 71-70-79—295 

71- 75-7473—295 
71 -71-78- 75-295 
74 70- 78-77-295 

72- 73-78.72—295 
6977-79-71 — 295 

68- 77-75-75 — 295 
72-73-75-75-295 

69- 757476 — 296 

70- 75-79-72-296 
70-72-80-74-296 
72-73-77-74-296 

70- 73-82-71-296 

72- 74-7475-297 

71- 75-77-74-297 

73- 72 79-73—297 
73-71-81-72-297 
71-74-80-72—297 
73-73-82-69—397 
71-70-79-77-297 
71-71-78-78-298 

71- 73-7478-298 
70-7480-73-299 
70-7478-77—299 
7T - 73-75-80— 299 
64747881—399 
77-73-83-72— 299 
73-73-80-73—299 

72- 7481-73-300 

69- 74-8474—301 

70- 73-85-75— 3C3 
72-74-80-78-304 
67-78-8I-79-3Q5 

72- 73-81-80—306 
77-74-83-78-307 

71- 7485-78-308 
75-71-8479—309 

73- 72-8480—310 


RUGBY UNION 


Tbi-Natioms 

SATURDAY M PERTH. AUSTRALIA. 

Australia 13. South Africa 14 
STUBWOt. Australia 5 points; South 
Africa 4i New Zealand a. 


UMtUAUKSOCa 

D.C.4, Ctecogo l 
New England 1 Dados 1 
Miami 1 Las Angeles 2 
Tampa Bay 1. San Jose 0 
stmdmos; Eastern CWriarence; OX. 
41 points Columbus 27; KY-NJ 25; Tampa 
Bay 18; New England t4- Miami 14 Western 
C nal eranc a. Loa Angeles 46 points Cttaxjo 
37; Colaroda 23- Kansas City 20: Oalias 19; 
San Jose 16. 


TRANSITIONS 


AUE RICAN LEAOUE 

sasrew-Pvt DH Reggie Jefferson on 15- 
day disabled Usl. 

Chicago— R eleased RHP J»«i Bere. 
Agreed Id terms wllti RHP Josh Fogg. 

DETROIT— Released C Jc« Oliver and re- 
called C Raul Casanova from Toledo. IL Ac- 
quired INF Joson Wood Irom Oakland » 
complete a June 23rd trade ter INF Bip 
Roberts. 

mihhESOTA— P ut RHP Bab Tewksbury on 
15-day disabled BsL 

m.v. Yankees— A ctivated OF Berate WU- 
fiams from 15-day disabled tist. Optioned OF 
fficky Ledee to Columbus, 1 L 

TORONTO— Sold contract rri 2B Ptri Kelly la 


St Louis. Bought contract of INF-OF Tony 
Phillips from Syracuse, IL. Optioned C Mark 
Datesandro to Syracuse. 

NATIONAL LEAOUE 

ml - Upheld 3-game suspension of N.Y. 
Meb LHP John Fronai lor bumping en um- 
pire m July 5 game 

QNONNATT — Put C Brook Fordyca on 14 
day disabieri BsL retmodhe to July 13. Re- 
called C Guillermo Garcia from IndtomtootiA 
U- 

cauoRADO—ClatRwd OF Derrick White off 

wakc» hum Chlcnpo, 

LOS ANOCLEs-PutlF Bobby BonBa an 15- 
day iBsabied Tel and recalled IP Trfep Cramer 
from Attnrguenroe. PCL. 

MOHTitEAL— Put OF FP. Santo ngelo on 
15day disabled Bel Bought crortroct of INF 
Ray Halbert from Ottawa. LL. 

N.r. nets— D esignated OF Wayne Kirby 
forasslgranere. Activated LHP Al Letter from 
lS-dny disabled 8sL Designated OF Wayne 
Wrbv for aseifpiment 

Philadelphia— A greed to terms with 
RHP Bred Bofeiey. 

prmmucH— Traded RHP Esteban 
Loaiza to Tears ter RHP Todd von Poppri 
and 2B Warren Morris. Assigned Morris to 
Carolina 5L 


NmONAL FOOTBALL LEAOUC 

MLLAs-Signed OL Fktreil Adams to 4 
year contract. 

DEnrorr-Sifpted G Chris Uawienski and 
SS Jomaal Alexander. Wlaved CB CyiW 
Weems. 

C8E6H B4Y— Agreed to terms w6h DB 
Roosevelt Blackmon and with RB R o ymont 
Harris. Signed OB David KDngter. Pvt DT 
Jermaine Smith on resarve-non-foatball bv 
jury list and C Rob Davis on adhie-physiady- 
urarirte-to-petform fist 

KAKSASaTY— Sigiied RB Rashoan Shehea 
LB Greg Favors and CB Robert Wlteams. 

MIAMI— Signed RB John Avery to 5-year 
and G Scott Show to 3-year axffrad 

MEW England— S igned RB Robert Ed- 
wards to 5-vear contract Signed DB Tebudcy 
Jones. WR Tarry Stonnons WR Tony Garter. 
TE Lovett PumriL DE Greg Suites and RB 
Harold Show. 

m e ■ Orleans— R eteosed WRT ony Martov 
ta ReSngutshed ripMs to DT Luke Fk*e8. 

OAlCLANb— Signed FB Jun Ritchie and TE 
Jeremy Brigham. 

p ittsb a ugn— S igned S Eddte Code. 

SEATTLE — Signed LB M&e Crori and S 
Kerry Joseph. Agroml to terms with T Todd 
Weiner and LB DeShane Myles. Agreed to 
terms with OB John Fries and RB Atman 
Green on 3-yesr contract. 

wash iNGTOtr-Re. signed OL Bob oahL 


NATIONAL HOCKET LEAOUE 

ANAHEIM— Nomed Pterre Gauthier pres- 

IdettL 

chica&o— Acquired G Mark Fte p atrtek 
and 1999 Jttvraund draft pick iron Tampa 
Bay tor □ m total sykota 
Colorado— Signed RW Mton HeMuk. 
Agreed to terras with LW Rene Corbet an 2- 
yearcantrad. 

lbs anceles — A greed to terms wttti D 
Sean Blonctard on 3 -year eorttrocL 


MONTANA STATE-BILLTROS— Announced F 

DptePttflwaj forego his sentoryeareUgMtty 

to play professional bastetoc* m Daly- 


TENNIS 


Ni HAHWAH. NEW JBtBEV 


Condrita Maritoez D). Spam, del. Henrteta 
Nagyova 07. Slovakia 4Z 4*6-2. 

SUvia Faitoo (4), Italy, del Magdalena 
Gaybmvsfea C7). Poland. 44 44 2-i «f. 


Atartinez del Farina 6-0. 43. 


.ITALY 
OUAHTERFDIALB 

Bataro RMner, Germany, deL Jennifer 
CapriOB. U5.2-6.6-4. 42. 

Barbara Scried (fh Awstrt& dot Rodto 
Bobkova Czech R. 4-6, 7-6 (7-31.6-2. 

Miriam Oremans (6), Nettwriandk. del 
Elena Wagner. Germany, 6-a 42. 


Patty Schnyder (1), Switzerland dat 
0remens4),6-l 
Srftett det RMrtef 44 44. 44. 

mnt 

Sctayder del. Schelt 41, 5-7. 4Z 

Davis Cup 


QUARTEmtALS 

(toaod States X ll a Uto raO 

Jim Courted U.S* def. Rip DewnH. Bel- 
gium 6-3 7-6 (7-1). 2-4 4-3. 

Andre Agcosl J5. def. Ctntstopta van 
Garsaei Brigkwn. 6-2. 6-2 4JL 

Jim Courier end Todd Marta US* del. 
Xorier AUkse and Jabon Van Hereto Be6 
ghim.5-7,42.47 (2-7), 7-6 (76J.41. 

Spate 41 MtarlM) 

Merc Rossei and Lorenzo Mania Switzer 
land. def. Julian Alonso and Javier Sandwz 
VlajriaSptta 63, 3-6, 4-6* 7-42-6. 

Cartes Moya Spofav deL Roswl 7-& 41. 7- 

5. 

Ale* Correta. Spakh def. Geerpa Bart, 
Switzerland. 44L 7-5. 

IWfllteMnO 

Andrea Gandenii and Diego Na^sa iMp 
del Byron Bfax* and Wayne Block. Zimb- 
abwe. 1-67-5,7-5,63. 

Naigtea def. Genius Chldzhwa, Zrmbab- 
VM.4&4X 

DovtoeSangubiem. ttaty, def. Wayne Black 
6-4 3462. 

SwodeaX Genway 2 

Jonas Bfocfcroan and NJdktas Kutt 
Sweriea def. Boris Becker and Davis Prtn- 
os& Germany. 44 7-6 (7-63, 7-4 (7-Si, 44. 

BionaiHm. def. Nteotas Klefec Getmairib 6 
X 44 62, 5-7. 44 

Tommy Horn. Cermany. deL Magnus 
Lcassorv Sweden. 67 (47), 7-44-2 


tMOIto ONE. 88CONB KNnDPLAarOPta 
ChDei Cotan biaO 
Modcol, Bahamas 2 

OWOUP TWO, flCMUlHALII 
Venezuela 2 Haffl 1 
Uruguay 4 Peru 1 


Steffi Grot Germany, def. Fang U, China 
3-462 62 

Amonoa Coetzet Soatn Africa def. Jana 
Novotna. Czech Republic, 63, 7-6 (7-5). 


OROW TWO, eECOND ROUND 
Hungary 1 Slovenia 7 
Morocco 1 , Belarus 2 
Portugal 1 Yugoslavia 2 
Senega/ 2 (vary Coast 3 
□ROUP TWO. SECOND ROUND PLAYOFFS 
Bolgrriai LwrembMtigO 
I island X Monaco 0 
Latvia 5, Georgia 0 
Poland 4 Egypt 1 

GROUP ONE. SECOND ROUND PLAYOFF 
South Korao 4 Chino 1 

anoup two. secom> mum 

ThollonO X Tphuan 3 
IronH ftokrstun3 

OROUP TWO. SECOND ROUM) PLAYOFFS 
Hong Kong 1. Phlflpplnesa 
Qatar 4, PaOflc Oceania t 
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World Roundup 


Ronaldo’s Reaction 

soccer Ronaldo’s bedroom 
convulsion only hours before last 
weekend’s World Cop final may 
have been caused by a reaction to a 
common painkiller, a doctor to Bri- 
tain's Olympic team told a British 
newspaper. 

Dr. Michael Turner told the Mail 
on Sunday that an injection of the 
painkiller hgaocsine could result in 
the sort of fit Ronaldo suffered on 
the day of the final. 

4 ‘There’s always a great tempta- 
tion in sport to stick a needle in 
someone before a big game and 
give them something stronger,” 
Turner said. “If it was lignocaine 
they used, then it is a drug noted to 
have side effects that include con- 
vulsions.” (AP) 

Kenyan Runs Fastest 800 

athletics Japheth Kimutai, a 
19-year-old Kenyan, ran the year’s 
fastest time in die 800 meters in 
Stuttgart on Sunday. Kimutai ran 
one minute, 42.76. 

Another Kenyan, Wilson Boit 
Kipketer, ran 8:01 .05 in the steeple- 
chase, die best this year. (AP) 

Springboks Beat Australia 

rugby union South Africa beat 
Australia, 14-13, in Perth on Sat- 
urday in the Tri-Nations tourna- 
ment. Australia scored two tries — 
by Ben Tune and George Gregan — 
to one by Joost Van dear Wes thuizen 
for South Africa. But Percy Mont- 

§ omery kicked three penalties for 
outh Africa, while Matt Buke 
made only one for Australia. (AP) 



FULL OF GOODWILL — Ca- 
nada's synchronized swim team 
perfornng Sunday m the 1996 
Goodwill Games. Article, Page 17. 


O’Meara Captures British Open 
In 4-Hole Playoff Against Watts 

Victory Gives Masters Champion His 2d Major Tournament This Year 


By Leonard Shapiro 

Special to the HeraU Tribune 

SOUTHPORT, England — Two mir- 
acle bunker shots at the same hole was 
far too much to ask of Brian Watts on 
Sunday, especially against the resource- 
ful Mark O'Meara, the champion of the 
127th British Open and the oldest man 
ever to win two major titles in the same 
year. 

Watts, an American who plays reg- 
ularly on the Japanese Tour, had forced 
a four-hole playoff against O'Meara at 
tame Royal Birkdale with one of the 
most astounding shots from the sand at 
the 1 8th hole ever witnessed in this jolly 
old event 

Needing to make par, he very nearly 
holed the shot out of a dreadful stance, 
leaving it a foot from the pin, and tapped 
in to go to a four-bole playoff against the 
1998 Masters champion. 

The two men tied at even par ova 72 
holes, the highest score since 1986, with 
O'Meara shooting a two-under 68 in 
regulation and Watts an even-par 70. 

O'Meara, 41 , birdied the firet hole of 
the playoff, the 544-yard 15th, and 
Watts could only manage a par five after 
driving into the high hay off the tee, 
missing a four-foot putt for birdie that 
just missed the right edge of the cup. 

Both men would par the next two 
holes, allowing Meara to take a one-shot 
lead going into the 18th. Both men hit 
their tee shots to the middle of the 
fairway, but Walts put his second into a 
greenside bunker. O’Meara, knowing 


his foe was in trouble, placed his second 
on the back of the 18th green, inches off 
the potting surface, but only 15 feet 
from the hole. 

Watts knew he needed to hole out his 
bunker shot, at least to force an ex- 
tenrion of the playoff, and he tried bard 
to accomplished that nearly impossible 
feat. His ball flew out of the trap, 
bounced several feet in front of the flag. 


British Opin Golf 


but skittered past the hole by six inches 
and came to rest 28 feet away. 

When he two-putted for bogey, 
O'Meara two putted for par, raised Ins 
arms in triumph and was greeted by his 
two children, who ran onto the green at 
the urging of their mother, who stayed 
behindm the photo area grinning. 

“The victoiy was unbelievable,” 
said O’Meara. “I was pretty impressed 
with myself. I was so relaxed, pretty 
calm and I played some solid golf. I 
can’t put my finger on it, but this cham- 
pionship has always been special. 

44 I think I took a little bit from my 
Masters victory and dealt with all the 
pressure.” O'Meara won $520,000 for 
nis efforts. 

That brought to a close a rollicking 
Open, with more memorable shots com- 
ing down the stretch rh*n anyone could 
possibly have imagined. 

There was Tiger Woods, O’Meara's 
young friend, making two of the most 
amazing birdies on die last two holes, 
including a 30-foot chip-in at the 17th 


and a 25-foot putt at the last to get to 
one-under for the tournament with a 
stunning 66-281. 

There was the 17-year-old amateur 
Justin Rose holing out from the left 
rough from about 50 yards off the green 
for one last birdie that allowed him to 
shoot 69-282. He joined Tun Funrk, 
Raymond Russell of Scotland and Jes- 
per Pamevflc of Sweden in a tie for 
fourth place at two-over 282. His was 
the best finish in the Open by an amateur 
since 1952. 

Most of all, there was O’Meara, mak- 
ing an incredible birdie at the 17th him- 
self after hitting his second shot into a 
seemingly untenable position in the 
deep rough. With the ball below his feet, 
O’Meara managed to slip his club under 
the ball and bang it to within 18 feet of 
the bole, then made the putt for birdie to 
get to even par for the tournament. 

He had a dicey moment at the 18th 
when his 20-foot birdie putt slid four 
feet past the hole, but he made the putt 
for par, a round of 68 and an even-par 
280 for 72 holes. He then had to sweat 
out Watts's finish in the last group of the 
day, and he too birdied the 17th to draw 
even with O’Meara, making an 18-foot- 
er there after a dreadful chip. 

All looked lost for Watts when he put 
his second shot in the bunker, but bis 
blast to a foot and tap-in par got him into 
the playoff. Though he was not able to 
win the claret jug, there still was some 
consolation. His prize money of 
$329,000 will allow him to play the U.S. 
Tour for the 1999 season. 



Mark O'Meara hitting out of the rough at the British Open on Sunday. ; 



At 12, 6 Amazing 9 Justin Rose Catapults His Way Into the Pros 


By Christopher Clarey 

International Herald Tribune 

S OUTHPORT, England — Justin 
Rose walked toward an 18th green 
for the last rime as a n amateur on 
Sunday. He would not need to bother 
wife holing a putt, which was just one of 
the many reasons why this English 17- 
year-old had decided that he no longer 
needed to bother playing this tricky 
game for free. 

He had been leaning that direction all 
week at his first British Open, and on his 
third shot at the par-4 18th, he had 
leaned over in the rough to play a lob 
wedge about 45 yards from die cup. Up 
it went and before it reached its apogee, 
somebody shouted “Get in the hole.” 

Unlikely? Certainly. But then Rose 
had been making mischief with prob- 
ability since the second round, when he 
shot a 66 in wind-swept, rain-swept 
conditions, far more conducive to a 76- 
Up the ball went on Sunday, and 
when it landed and began bouncing 
straight at the pin, the biggestroar of this 
British Open was already brewing. 

When Rose’s wedge shot finally 
dropped into the hole, the temporary 
bleachers surrounding Royal Birkdale's 
1 8ih green were shaking from the force 
of the gallery's collective delighL 


“I had nothing to lose; it was one of 
those incredible moments — the ball got 
nearer and nearer and finally disap- 
peared.” Rose said. “I couldn't believe 
iL” 

Rose’s imagination-stretching final 
birdie had not made him the first am- 
ateur in 68 years to win the British 
Open, but It had brought him within 
remarkably close range. 

His 69 on Sunday would leave him in 
a four-way tie for fourth: two shots 
behind MwkO ? Meara and Brian Watts, 
and one shot behind Tiger Woods, tbe 
American phenom who did not feel 
comfortable turning professional until 
he was 20. 

“He has held himself together really 
well,” Woods said “Hopefully it will 
continue, and he can keep playing well 
and make the right decisions. I know 
that it would have been very difficult for 
me to turn pro at that age because my 
game really wasn’t ready for iL Ob- 
viously, he has shown some skills, and 
hopefully he'll be able to keep being 
consistent That's the key, because the 
media are going to build him up tx> be 
something pretty big, and hopefully he 
will be able to keep playing well.” 

Like Rose, Woods also won the Sil- 
ver Medal that is given to the low- 
scoring amateur at the British Open. He 


did so in 1 996, but unlike Rose, Woods 
finished in a tie for 22d that year. 

Rose’s finish is believed to be the best 
fra: an amateur here since Frank Stran- 
ahan was second in 1953. But Stranahan 
was no teenager, and on Friday when 
Nick Brice heard that Rose had shot a 
66, he turned to Woods and jokingly 
said, “You’re 22. You’re an old man 
already.” 

The men are still being separated 
from the boys in golf, but always not in 
the traditional order. O’Meara, the win- 
ner Sunday, is 41, but even so change 
appears to be in the wind in this game 
where experience and maturity have 
long had the edge on youthful in- 
souciance and exuberance. 

Woods was considered an anomaly 
when he became the world's top-ranked 
golfer at 21, but Rose now has con- 
firmed that he has the ability to be an 
exception to the rule as well. 

Matt Kuchar, the American amateur 
champion, finished in a tie for 21 st at the 
Masters this year at age 19 and then 
followed that up by tying for 14th at the 
U.S. Open. 

Sergio Garcia, an 18-year-old Span- 
iard who won the European amateur 
championship in 1995 at the age of 15, 
shot a 72 on Sunday to finish 12-over 
par, which would have been considered 


a remarkable performance in these dif- Rose, who was bom in Sooth Africa 
ficult conditions if Rose had not com- and moved to Britain at the age of 5, was a 
pletely overshadowed him. indeed remarkably composed this week, 

“I think Tiger obviously has brought and on Sunday after dropping two shots 
this on,” said David. Leadbetter, the on the front nine, he finished with three 
coach who has worked with Price and birdies on the final seven holes, playing 
Nick Faldo. * "He’s got players thinking creatively when in difficulty and main- 
that maybe they should think aboutmak- raining his rhythm throughout the 
ing tbe leap earlier, as well Thereare a round. 

lot more young ones coming into the But what made his precocity even j 
game. You’re going to find playersger- more pleasurable to watch was that his j 
ting better younger, rather luce tennis.” on-course demeanor bore little resemb- . * , 

Leadbetter also has worked with lance to those of his tightly wound, [• 
Rose, who came to see him in Florida tightly focused elders, 
earlier this year. As he walked through the massive 

“He’s a phenomenal talent, and I galleries that followed him Saturday 
Think he wifi win a British Open one and Sunday, he waved or flashed a 
day,” Leadbetter said. “He is a young thumbs-up sign to those who shouted 
body with an old head.” his name. 

For the moment, neither Garcia nor Oh Saturday, when a group of teeu- 
Kuchar have announced plans to corn age girls shrieked as he walked by. Rose 
professional, but Rose has already de- started giggling himself. As he walked 
cided that when the Dutch Open starts down the 14th fairway, he turned to bis 
this week in Hilversum, he will be play- caddie, Stuart Bradley, and said, “This 
ing for money. is a m a zin g.” 

“It was made today, this moment,” On Sunday, after he finished his ^ 

Rose said of his decision. “It's round; that word still applied, fr 

something that has been weighing on “At tbe beginning of the week, all I 
my mind. It has always been a pos- wanted to be as a part of it,” he said.* ‘I 
sibility, bull was going to use this week didn’t realize I would be such a part of it, 
as a way of helping me decide. The way almost getting the feel of being a win- 
d's gone I would be silly not to. 1 ning player coming up to file 18th. 
think.” That’s how I felt today.” 
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and use AT&T Direct” Service. With the worlds most powerful network you get fast clear, reliable connections from anywhere. Pius you'll always have the option of an operator who speaks your language. 
AH it takes is your AT&T Calling Card or credit card, and you're well on your way. So you car give everyone back home a ring. ■ 
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For easy calling worldwide; 

1 . Just dial che AT&T Access Number for die country 
you are calling from. 

i- Dial the phone number you're offing. 

3. Dial your card number. 



AT&T Access Numbers 


Austrian 0U-MMI I 

BcfeuM* — 0-800- J 00- 10 

Czech RopUUk*. _WM 2 -QO 0-101 

Egypt*(Ca)ro)f -~5IM2W 

France 04KW4M0U 

C c w i MH; » . .. w mm mJIIMIII0 


Greece* 00-800-131 I 

Ireland O I-800-550-WJO 

Israel -I-WM4-M-W9 

Maly* 172-tOII 

Netherlands* 8800422*111 

Ru*sia«*f«o»w)> 755-5042 


Saudi Arabia* 1-800-10 

Spain— 9004949-2 1 

Sweden 020-795-611 

5 wfaarbnd* -i „^ 0 * 00 -X 9 - 00 l i 

United Kingdom * + 0800-89-001 1 
UWeed Kingdom a *■ 458949-001 I 


For access numbers not listed above, ask any operator for AT&T Direct Service, or visit ourWteb she ac. 


www.ait.comf traveler 



It’s all. with fn.-y-our reach. 


C rept cam qflfflg nrffren owMMufay Psyn* ... _ — , w __________ _ lirrMI r WMnr w . J . . r n „ , rr ., M _ _ 

*“ a®m*t tend ah owl eft* phone depow. * umtrt » mo« enunote. opuhi: phones mMn <***. pejment the an lOat’vFtniianMn C ** outride Mows* OUse uTint' ftJnibllr" te KtafaJd+iTe* doe' « ZimptowTuH 


w ordignwmom. BokMjtwl ctM-Krtes permit wuevy-ra-countrjr ocMde the US CoO*a al Ins b to the IXS. only. Q?tifgr>-to<nuncn> rates aourfft at the ctm of > on to dw U.S. pfcc an Mfcfcfcy) rh»rr» In on yn 1 mrm yy* 1 cm afl US frem 

■ sw^tekliu. arJtUe — 3^la m mnef I . -amill iu nhWk rlirai ea Tm il rn n nw«Tdi.rh» rtie r.n Tfn l-HTI- fl . - — - ■ * -i — 1 -■ L. . . ■ ■ . 'j j .e . ■ — ^ •* . 
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